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Culture: The Book Trade 


> WHAT FOLLOWS PROFESSES to be an article on 
the Canadian book trade. ‘“Professes,’ because in fact 
such a thing is impossible, for two reasons. First, there 
are two Canadian book trades, French-language and Eng- 
lish-language, and they are entirely different in character. 
The French-language is reputedly by far the sounder of 
the two; beyond this statement, nothing in this article is 
to be taken as applying to it. The term “Canadian book 
trade” will refer solely to the English-speaking part of the 
country. 

The second fact that makes an article on the Canadian 
book trade almost a contradiction in terms is that figures 
—-and even positive facts—are simply not to be had. The 
only trade paper, Quill and Ouire, is also the paper of the 
stationery trade, and its small space is given as much to 
quire as to quill. The nearest approach to a publishers 
association is the Book Publishers’ branch of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. This body never sponsors research into 
trade conditions, rarely takes action, and holds its discus- 
sions in private. The Canadian Retail Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion has existed for only a year, and can hardly be expected 
to undertake a program of public information in its forma- 
tive stage. Finally, most individual publishers limit their 
public-relations activities to the discouragement of public 
or trade interest in their internal problems. 

This article, then, will not be cluttered with statistics or 
documentation. The author will state as facts what he 
cannot well prove. If in doing so he provokes bookmen to 
denials and contradictions he will be delighted; for his 
main purpose is to insist that a healthy book-trade is the 
concern of all intelligent citizens, and that public under- 
standing brought about by open discussion is essential to 
the book trade’s health. 

First, I shall outline the normal pattern of the book 
trade without special reference to the marked peculiarities 
of the Canadian scene. 

A publisher is a man, or an organization, who co- 
ordinates the making and distribution of books. He 
doesn’t (so far at least as he is a publisher) write them, 
manufacture them, or sell them to the public: he is an 
agent for the people who do these things, and principally 
an agent for the writer. Because of the nature of the 


writer's product (something that is manufactured in a 
number of identical physical units), the publisher is capi- 
talist as well as agent—he finances the undertaking and 
is the owner of the books when they are printed. Here 
we have at once the paradox that makes good publishers 
relatively rare: the necessity of being both professional 
man and business man, agent for another and investor in 
that other’s work. This applies whether the publisher is 
an individual, a private company, or a quasi-public insti- 
tution like a university press. The publisher who indulges 
his fancy, who publishes the books he likes in the way he 
likes without regard to business considerations, obviously 
will come a cropper. But the interesting thing is that the 
publisher who does the opposite, who tries to run his enter- 
prise on orthodox business lines, will probably fail still 
more rapidly and dismally. Indeed, he will be paralysed 
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Editorials 


Not God, After All! 


To millions of believing ordinary communists, the death 
of Stalin must have come as a severe personal blow. Already 
disturbed emotionally, the removal of the god-image leaves 
them abandoned in a world of imaginary enemies. Malenkov 
is hardly an adequate understudy for the part, an opinion 
probably held by his comrade/competitors. A myth is a 
myth and can be tailored to fit anyone. Some blood may 
flow, but one can always label it “socialist competition.” 

Nevertheless, it may take some time to fit the present 
candidates into the role of godhead. Which one will be, 
like Stalin, “the greatest authority on contemporary 
science?” (Radio Prague). Who will be, like Stalin, ‘the 
greatest man of all the ages?” (Magyar Nemzet of Buda- 
pest). Who can, like Stalin “embrace all the universal prin- 
ciples of nature in its smallest details?” (Budapest Elet es 
Tudomany). They may never succeed in creating a new 
legend that would result in such sentiments as “The greatest 
happiness is to see Stalin’ (Sofia Literaturen Front), Or 
“Stalin, the country glorifies you. Thy great name shines 
unvanquished like sun over the world.” (Bucharest Femeia). 
Or “There are no words strong enough to express the glory 
of Stalin.” (Sofia Otechestven Front). Or “Let the Lord 
shorten our lives by years and add minutes to Stalin’s life. 
We are so many that he wil live forever!” (Bucharest For 
a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy). Well, He 
didn’t, and he didn’t either. He was not God, after all. 

Incidentally, to use an argument often put forward by 
the LPP here, how many houses for Soviet workers could 
be built with the materials to be used for the Lenin/Stalin 
shrine in Moscow? 





Dr. Frost on “Suburbanitis” 


The Premier of Ontario has personally introduced legis- 
lation which may ultimately prove to be the most important 
contribution to municipal government in Canada since the 
Baldwin Act of 1849. A series of six Bills have been pre- 
sented to carry out the drastic surgery essential to meet 
one of the most serious diseases of urban living in our 
industrial society, a disease whose symptoms are well known 
and whose names are variously, “suburbanitis,” “metropoli- 
tanitis,” or “urban sprawl.” 

The heart of the new legislation is Bill 80, “An Act to 
Provide for the Federation of the Municipalities in the 
Toronto Metropolitan Area for Certain Financial and 
Other Purposes.” While this Bill may be amended in Com- 
mittee, it has already received Second Reading and is 
guaranteed passage in a House where there are seven 
government members for every opposition member, and 
where the latter have found it necessary to rely on the 
sole Communist representative to find any flaws in the 
proposal. 

Bill 80 provides for the incorporation of the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto on April 15, 1953, and follows 
closely the so-called Cumming Report, namely the de- 
cision and recommendations of the Ontario Municipal Board 
in rejecting, finally, the 1950 application of the City of 
Toronto for the amalgamation of the City and twelve 
suburban municipalities. The new Act appeared as a docu- 
ment of 91 pages with 227 sections. Anyone familiar with 
the brevity of most recent Ontario legislation will realize 
that months of effort must have been devoted to drafting. 


The Canadian Forum 


Of prime significance, the Government has recognized 
tne need for an overall level of government in the Toronto 
metropolitan area, and, in effect, has rejected a unitary 
form of metropolitan government, that is, “the one big 
city” approach. The solution proposed is akin to a federal 
form of government. The twelve suburban municipalities 
and the City and their thirteen Councils will continue to 
exist and will be known collectively as “the area munici- 
palities.” A new level of government served by a Metro- 
politan Council representative of the city and the suburbs, 
has been created. 

For the Metropolitan Council an indirect form of election 
is suggested, with the heads of Councils of all the suburban 
municipalities sitting together with the Mayor, two Con- 
trollers and nine Aldermen from the City of Toronto. These 
last eleven are to be the top vote-catchers at the previous 
municipal election, regardless of seniority or previous muni- 
cipal experience. The Chairman of the Metropolitan Council 
will be appointed by the Province for the first two years but 
thereafter, will be elected from the members. 

This scheme of representation of course involves fantastic 
anomalies. One, member each, for example, will represent 
Long Branch, population 9,000, and York Township, popu- 
lation 100,000. It is to be presumed that the form of 
representation will be amended within a short time and it is 
strongly to be urged that the Province will institute a direct 
election for members to the Metropolitan Council. How the 
mayors and reeves, controllers and aldermen can serve well 
their local municipalities and the Metropolitan Council at 
the same time is beyond comprehension. 

In a federal solution the major problem is that of the 
allocation of powers to the respective levels of government. 
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Bill 80 proposes that the Metropolitan Council shall be re- 
sponsible for uniform assessment, the supply and wholesale 
distribution of pure water, sewage disposal, arterial roads, 
public welfare, housing, community planning, parks and 
recreation and the administration of justice. Public transpor- 
tation will be left with the self-satisfied T.T.C. which has 
been dissolved, reconstituted as the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission and assigned responsibility for the metropolitan 
area. 

As well, a Metropolitan School Board is to be established 
although local Boards of Education will be retained. A 
pattern of indirect election similar to that for the Metro- 
politan Council will prevail. 

The local municipalities are left with police and fire 
protection, public health, garbage collection and incineration, 
retail distribution of water and electric power, minor licen- 
sing and the public schools. It will be interesting to see 
whether these powers are sufficiently important to maintain 
local interest in retaining thirteen municipal governments, 
particularly since uniform assessment ensures a more 
rational distribution of the tax load from municipality to 
municipality. 

While the proposed Act is both realistic and imaginative, 
the Metropolitan Council will be operating within the arti- 
ficial boundaries of the County of York. More than three 
years have elapsed since the Civic Advisory Council drew 
attention to the fact that the Metropolitan Area of Toronto 
went far beyond the confines of the thirteen “traditional 
municipalities.” Since that time urban growth over the 
county line, particularly to the west, has proceeded apace to 
the accompaniment of all the familiar problems of the 
chaotic, unplanned, suburban fringe development. 


The first essential of planning for metropolitan growth is 
to define the metropolitan area as adequately as possible. A 
region can only be planned when the “official” regional plan- 
ning area does in fact cover the region. In the case of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto the proposed metro- 
politan area is most unsatisfactory. If the present boundaries 
are retained beyond the next year or two there will develop, 
inevitably, a new series of suburban fringes in which all the 
problems for which solutions are now sought, will recur. In 
fact they have already recurred. 


Prokofieff 


Prokofiefi’s death was inevitably overshadowed by 
Stalin’s and its announcement (three days late) seemed 
something of an afterthought. But to be overshadowed 
would not have seemed like a new experience to the 
greatest of Soviet composers. First Stravinsky and later 
Shostakovich took the limelight from him in regions where 
Prokofieff had something of a head start. In 1924, Cecil 
Gray’s influential Survey of Contemporary Music relegated 
him to a postscript, where the author considered doubtfully 
whether Prokofieff was worth taking seriously or not. But 
when we move from the limelight to the light of common 
day, we may find one very important reason for taking 
him seriously. Of all contemporary composers, he is perhaps 
the only one who has a broad base of popularity, both among 
discriminating enthusiasts for the music of our time, and 
among general concert-goers. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vot. 8, No. 91, Apri, 1928, The Canadian Forum 
The Canadian Bill at the Hart House Theatre is intended 
to be an annual test of the growth of the native drama. On 
the whole, there has been a steady improvement in the 
quality of the plays presented, but it seems to take our 
writers a long time to learn that they should seek their 
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material in their own country. We cannot create a native 
drama by copying the products of other nations, and the 
chances are against the imitations proving very satisfactory 
as imitations. If our playwrights insist upon being derivative, 
we are never going to arrive anywhere. What is the use of 
doing what authors in other lands can do very much better? 


(From ‘The Stage” by Fred Jacob) 


Comment From Oxford 


George Bennett 


& SOME WHILE AGO Principal James of McGill, re- 
turning from a visit to India, wondered, over C.B.C., 
whether the sole binding force of the Commonwealth was 
not that of a common educational background. Perhaps this 
university, with its Rhodes scholars, feels itself more than 
most at the centre. We are reminded of this as preparations 
are afoot for the meeting of the former Rhodes scholars 
in July to celebrate the centenary of their founder's birth. 

This would seem to make it a good moment to survey from 
Oxford the current problems of the continent on which 
Rhodes made such an impression. Recently it has been almost 
impossible to pick up the Times, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Observer or the leading reviews without finding a ful- 
mination from some don on either the Sudan or Central 
African Federation. Now that there is a pause between the 
latest Conference on the latter and the referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia in April the politicians are coming 
down to tell us what they think of the scheme and what 
they think of us. 


There is no need to tell Canadian readers that federation 
is a form of government designed to protect differing com- 
munities in the formation of a state. In Central Africa the 
differences are great: not only racial (Africans, Europeans 
and some Indians) but cultural and economic. It is because 
these last divisions are so deep that Rhodes’s aim, “Equal 
rights for every civilized man,” is a meaningful slogan 
which can serve to turn the discussion from one of race- 
relations alone. Yet to the African mind race and economic 
questions cannot be separated; as in Kenya’s Mau Mau, 
so here the basic fear is of loss of land. In this there is a 
difference of status between the two Northern territories 
and Southern Rhodesia. The latter has had since 1923 
almost complete self-government and the nominal check 
on legislation possessed by the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Affairs has lapsed. Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland on the other hand retain Protectorate status 
under the Colonial Office—and are to do so under the 
federal scheme. The difference may be evidenced in trade 
union matters: Southern Rhodesia, like South Africa, has 
no African trade unions; in Northern Rhodesia, although 
the South African occupational color-bar has reached the 
copper belt, African unions have been formed and carried 
out a successful strike last year. No Colonial territory 
may receive grants under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 unless it legislates for and aids the 
growth of trade unions. 

Protection of African rights needed some constitutional 
expression in the scheme. It is found in the African 
Affairs Board composed of six members of the Federal 
Assembly, one African and one European representing Afri- 
can interests from each of the three territories, with a 
chairman appointed by the Governor-General. This board 
will have the power to review all legislation and advise the 
Governor-General if it discriminates against Africans. He 
will then, unless he regards the objections as frivolous, be 
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bound to reserve the bill for Whitehall’s opinion. However 
Southern Rhodesian experience and that of the Empire as 
a whole does not fill the African with any confidence that 
such Whitehail control will be any more than nominal. 

The tempo is being pushed by Southern Rhodesia on 
economic and political grounds. They threaten, if the federa- 
tion does not materialize, to join South Africa—yet the 
same people point to South Africa’s failure to solve her 
racia! problems and say (for in Southern Rhodesia rela- 
tions with Africans are good) that they can be trusted in 
federation not to go the South African way. The economic 
argument is stronger for it relies on the interdependence 
of these territories: the Rhodesias having capital and in- 
dustry and Nyasaland an abundance of labor. During the 
war there was a growth of administrative union in the 
Central African Council. It was Southern Rhodesia that 
stopped a development similar to the East Africa High 
Commission which since 1948 has controlled many inter- 
territorial services. Southern Rhodesia wants both political 
and economic control at the centre. 

This they ask in the name of “partaership,” saying that 
only by co-operation between the races can they advance 
While this may be true, African fears are not allayed by 
protestations. In the meanwhile the political agitator is 
thinking in terms of a Gold Coast constitution for Nyasa- 
land. If this were possible it might be a solution for then 
there would be a basis for federation in an equality of an 
African Nyasaland and a European Southern Rhodesia 
However the educated group on which the Gold Coast's 
political life depends has no parallel at present in Nyasa- 
land: the European influence has not been at work so long 
and, because it is a poor country, the ablest missionary- 
educated Africans have left for jobs from Kenya to Cape 
Town. 

The federal scheme strives to reconcile the ancient Liberal 
dilemma of Imperial ideals: self-government for the settler 
and trusteeship for the natives. In 1923 ‘“‘paramountcy” of 
their interests had been proclaimed; this gave way under 
the late Labor government to “partnership” as the objec- 
tive of policy. This has been taken up and is being given 
constitutional expression at present on the foundation of 
work by the Labor government which held the first con- 
ferences. Perhaps the haste is now greater for the Con- 
servatives are not always the party of Empire—Salisbury’s 
government in 1891 only accepted Nyasaland because 
Rhodes paid the expenses; now they see a possible with- 
drawal of responsibility in handing over to this federal 
vovernment. Central African Federation is one more sign 
of Britain’s weak world-position and her desire to with- 
draw from commitments. 

In the case of the Sudan, however, the Conservatives are 
divided. The most recent agreement with Egypt has come 
under fire from the backbenchers who are loath to leave this 
area of British achievement where it has been said “blacks 
are ruled by Blues.’ The Sudan civil service has developed 
a marked tradition, laboring in the best spirit of pater- 
nalism for the welfare of the peasants. In 1946 they awoke 
with a shock to find that even the peasants of the Gezira 
scheme were affected by nationalist stirrings: that they 
wished to participate in the planning and not have every- 
thing done for them as for children. 

The negotiations toward independence have been mainly 
with the educated groups and party leaders of the Arab 
Northern Sudan. But the South is a different world: here 
is not the desert but the jungle, little penetrated and in- 
habited by tribes preserving their pristine nudity, even 
though cotton-growing and factories have recently been 
introduced in the area. If the problem of the Sudan has 
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been seen as that of saving it from Egyptian exploitation 
and domination, many British administrators regard the 
problem of the South as one of keeping it from similar 
oppression by the North. However, those Southerners who 
express themselves prefer that they should remain in the 
Sudan rather than join their neighboring kinsfolk in 
Uganda whom they regard as in greater danger from the 
Europeans of East Africa. 

A settlement of the question has not been possible in 
isolation. Britain shared a condominium with Egypt. Hence 
the Sudan became involved in Egypt’s rising nationalist 
claims, the negotiations over the Suez Canal and the 
whole problem of middle-East defence. At this point the 
Americans began to press for a settlement, so that there 
was even a fear the Sudanese would be sacrificed to the 
Egyptians in the interest of a defence arrangement. For 
all these reasons the progress of the Sudan to self-govern- 
ment has been speeded up. The position has been eased 
hy the greater moderation of the present Egyptian govern- 
ment, led by the Sudan-born General Neguib. He is pre- 
pared to negotiate with the Sudanese leaders instead of 
seeking to dictate to them as Nahas Pasha did in main- 
taining that they were not ready to govern themselves. 

In the latest negotiations it has been agreed that the 
Sudan equivalent of the African Affairs Board shall be 
mixed Commissions to supervise the forthcoming elections, 
the transfer of power and the interests of the Southern 
Sudan. In these Commissions neutral Pakistani and Indian 
representatives are to sit with British, Egyptian and Sudan- 
ese to supervise the Governor-General’s functions, until in 
three years the Sudan will be free to decide her relations 
with Egypt, the Commonwealth and the outside world. 

For some Tory backbenchers a new dilemma has emerged. 
In theory some will say of both Central Africa and the 
Sudan that the only safeguards that will work are those 
agreed to by the people of the area—a new version of ‘‘trust- 
ing the man on the spot.” On the other hand Tory administra- 
tors have been so involved in the Sudan that they have 
hallenged Eden on the agreement. At least the critics of 
both schemes are more logical in fearing to place power over 
the backward in either settler or Arab hands. 

A large factor in producing these present pressures is 
the progress toward self-government of the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, the former of which is not far from dominion status. 
If Malan questions the right of Britain alone te grant such 
equality of status in the Commonwealth, the Southern Rho- 
desians are pushing their demands largely because they 
fear the future possibility of a Gold Coast constitution in 
Nyasaland. Nationalist stirrings travel both. ways along the 
ancient trade route connecting Northern Nigeria and the 
Sudan; they had to progress equally. Labor’s approach to 
nationalism in West Africa by positive and constructive 
action has had results elsewhere in this continent of no real 
frontiers, results which were certainly not foreseen or con- 
sidered at the time. 

THE BOOK TRADE 

(Continued from front page ) 
from the start. For the cliché that ‘‘books are not boots,” 
often used to imply a moral superiority for bookmen over 
base commercials, is actually a simple statement of com- 
mercial fact. The boot manufacturer will have to market 
at any one time perhaps a dozen variations on a single 
basic article. The publisher’s list is composed of hundreds— 
often thousands—of separate titles. Each is a different 
kind of article from all the rest. Each has involved at the 
outset an investment of a few thousand dollars. The market 
for each one has had to be judged, before the size of the 
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investment was determined, by almost no criteria at all: 
each book is unique and there is literally no objective 
standard whereby its sale can be predicted. Each one re 
quires separate attention in advertising and selling. Not 
one was expected to give its investment back in less than 
two years. Most were expected to last for several years. 
It will be readily seen that cost-accounting procedures, 
applied to this kind of business, will give very few reliable 
answers. 

The bookseller’s problem is similar. No single decision 
he has to make is as momentous or potentially disastrous 
as the publisher’s—he invests only in one or ten or twenty- 
five copies of a title at once. But consider the bewildering 
number of these decisions he must make—and the inade- 
quate grounds for them. In the big buying seasons, late 
summer and late winter, dozens of publishers’ travellers 
descend on him. Each carries a catalogue listing and inade- 
quately describing a large number of forthcoming books. 
The publisher had the opportunity to read his books before 
he decided to invest in them. The bookseller must take 
the word of a salesman who usually hasn’t read them either. 
So the bookseller enters the Christmas and spring selling 
seasons loaded to the gunwales with hundreds of unknown 
books, whose performance he must watch with anxious 
care. But this is not his only problem. No bookshop can 
afford to exist on the season’s crop of new books. What 
attracts his regular customers is his well-stocked shelves 
of the best books of earlier seasons, the specialist books, 
the standard novelists and poets, the basic books of our 
civilization. Here again, the normal criteria of business 
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break down. The mark of a good bookseller is mot rapid 
turnover of goods, regular clearouts of stock, and in- 
genious methods of keeping the customers moving. He 
must, on the contrary, keep certain books (often the 
costlier ones) always in stock for the one customer who 
will expect to find them. His best customers come in 
mainly to spend an hour or two in a congenial atmosphere. 

Furthermore, the bookseller must spend a good deal of 
time and money on “special orders.” This is a problem 
that is almost unique to booksellers. If you go into a 
shop and ask for a certain brand of stockings, and that 
shop doesn’t carry them, you accept another kind or try 
another shop. To ask the clerk to obtain specially for 
you one pair of the desired kind is quite inconceivable. 
Yet we all—readers, publishers, and booksellers alike 
think it the duty of a bookshop worthy of the name to 
obtain, somehow, any book that the customer demands. 
The customer may not be sure of the title or the author; 
almost never does he know the publisher’s name. Never 
mind, the bookseller must find the book. He may have to 
import it, with all the expense of postage and the time 
taken in nursing it through Customs. The publisher may 
give him a full “trade” discount, or a ‘short’ discount, or 
even no discount at all. Nevertheless he must supply the 
customer, with a smile on his face and usually an entry 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 

These are some of the reasons why good bookmen 
everywhere, liberal-minded fellows in most matters, are 
firm advocates of resale price maintenance. In other retail 
lines, they admit, price wars are fun for the customer and 
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may perform a useful social service in clearing out the 
wasteful, inefficient distributors. But the cutting of over- 
head to the bone makes a bad bookshop. It is horribly 
possible that a fast-moving operator, by applying chain- 
groceteria methods to bookselling, could kill off normal 
bookshops in a year. But not even Professor Hayek would 
enjoy the result. 

The good bookshop is no longer a cobweb-hung lair 
where a dear old man fusses about looking for the book 
that he knows he had in stock only last year. Nevertheless, 
in normal business terms a certain “inefficiency” is funda- 
mental to the practice of bookselling. 

We have been dealing so far with the problems of a 
hook trade in any country-—a sort of Platonic Idea of book 
trades. But every country has its own characteristic prob- 
lems that complicate this structure. Canada has the dis- 
tinction of being recognized by bookmen throughout the 
English-speaking world as the most complicated of them 
all; as, in fact, the country where it is most difficult and 
expensive to sell a book. This condition is improving, and 
according to a recent note in the London Bookseller British 
publishers are feeling greatly encouraged by the increase 
in exports to Canada in the past year. Nevertheless, English- 
speaking Canada is sti!l a bad book-country. 

The fundamental problem is, as usual, population per 
square mile. Most Canadians live in communities too small, 
and too far from Toronto, the publishing centre, to support 
bookstores. They can buy bocks by mail if they wish, 
but this leaves the problem to their own initiative. The 
evangelizing influence of an often-seen bookshop and of a 
good book-review pave in the daily paper are absent from 
the lives of many who ought to be regular book-buyers. 
The only cities that support considerable groups of genuine 
bookshops are Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Vancouver. 
Some others have one or two shops. The rest are served 
by stationers, by department stores belonging to the big 
chains, or not at all. The small-town bookshop. scarcely 
exists. 

Now the cost of producing a single copy of a book varies 
sivnificantly with the number of copies produced. The 
fixed cost, the cost of composing the type, making it up 
into pages, pulling and correcting proofs, is the same 
whether one or ten thousand copies are to be printed. 
Hence the unit cost of a large printing can be very different 
from the unit cost of a smaller printing. The existence of 
a large market, then, will make a difference to the ultimate 
price—and hence the saleahilitv—-of a book. But the 
market has to be real; manv a publisher has been lured to 
his destruction by the temptation of getting his unit cost 
down by printing just a few more-—and those few have 
proved to be the very copies that could not be sold. The 
publisher must therefore keep his eve also on the break- 
even point--the number of copies he must sell at a given 
price to recover his total investment and begin to show a 
return. An experienced Toronto publisher has suggested that 
four thousand copies is the usual break-even point for a 
three-dollar novel. He added that not one novel in fifty 
sells two thousand copies. 

Two questions now arise, and they may be asked rather 
sardonically: why then are Canadian books published, and 
how is it that Canadian publishing houses continue to 
exist? The answer is that both Canadian publication and 
Canadian publishers are financed by the imported-book 
business. Every publishing house of any account is either 
a branch of a British or American house or the agent of a 
number of them. Often it is both. All do their main business 
in imported books. This is in a way a fortunate arrange- 
ment. Almost all the products of British and American’ 
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literature are made available as they should be—to 
Canadian readers, and in the process Canadian authors are 
subsidized. Indeed, in the matter of availability we are 
better served than any other part of the English-speaking 
world. This is our great privilege and our great handicap. 
Other small countries, like Finland or Holland, have flour- 
ishing book trades, and authors who earn their living by 
writins, because the Finns must read Finnish books and 
the Dutch, Dutch books. But Canadians can and do spread 
their book-buying dollars over the products of Britain, 
the United States, and Canada, with something left over 
for the rest of the Commonwealth. And authors in all these 
countries, looking at their royalty statements, ask indig- 
nantly why Canadians don’t buy more of their books. 
Meanwhile, the Toronto publishing firm, undermanned by 
an underpaid staff, is working away at the purveying of 
the world’s largest list of titles to one of the world’s most 
difficult markets. The job, as one would expect, is not 
done particularly well, and the overheads are high. 


The problems special to the Canadian bookseller are 
the same as the bookseller’s problems everywhere, aggra- 
vated by the character of the country. The rarity of the 
bookseller is an index of their seriousness. Distance, as 
usual, is a major difficulty. Retailers on the prairies and 
both coasts find their share of book prices badly eaten into 
by shipping costs. Mail-order business, which usually 
means special orders for books not carried in stock, bulks 
large because of the number of people living out of reach 
of shops. And this factor cuts two ways, because many 
people, perhaps not knowing the addresses of shops, choose 
to place their orders directly with publishers. Thus the 
mail-order business adds to the overheads of both book- 
sellers and publishers, and takes a good part of the trade 
out of the retailer’s hands. 


Then there is the confusion caused by the fact that most 
books sold in Canada originate in other countries: the prob- 
lem of “Canadian rights.”” Normally, a book first published 
in Britain is handled in Canada by the British publisher or 
his regular agent, and the same works for American books. 
Hence, to identify the Canadian publisher of the book you 
want you must discover, first who originally published it, and 
then who is that publisher’s representative. And even so 
there are innumerable exceptions to the rule. The facts may 
usually be deduced from the skilled use of reference books; 
chiefly Wilson’s Cumulative Book Index (USA) and 
Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List (UK). There is also an 
admirable work called Books In Print, published in New 
York. All these compilations, however, are bulky and expen- 
sive. The small bookseller—let alone the ordinary citizen 
has neither money nor space for them all. Hence much of the 
slim potential profit in special orders is eaten up in searches 
and misdirected correspondence. It is reported —probably 
without inordinate exaggeration—that one eminent Toronto 
publishing house employs two people full-time in referring 
orders to their proper recipients. 


Finally, there is a steady drain on the book trade from 
orders that go outside the country altogether. British and 
American publishers who have Canadian branches or agents 
naturally do not sell their books directly to Canadian resi- 
dents; but booksellers in both countries are quite willing to 
do so. And it is admittedly cheaper to buy at the native than 
at the imported list price. Consumers of other roods gener- 
ally take this difference in price for granted. Book-buvers 
are different. There is something about books—-perhaps their 
spiritual quality—that makes those who value them most 
highly resent most deeply the fact that they cost money. 
Earnest mathematicians work out that the ratio of Canadian 
to British price on a particular book is twenty or twenty-two 
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cents to the shilling, and after writing indignant letters to the 
publisher order the book from England. This is natural 
enough; they generally get the book at a lower price, 
especially if they don’t count the cost in their own time 
taken by writing letters and dealing with Customs—some- 
thing that the publisher has to count. But it means that a 
condition arising from the difficulties of the native book 
trade adds to them. 


The solutions to all these difficulties must clearly be sought 
in the rationalizing of procedures to cut overheads. To deal 
with the cost of shipping across the country, booksellers pro- 
pose that publishers should prepay freight, without reducing 
their trade discounts, which now range from 20 per cent on 
text-books and specialized scholarly books to 40 per cent on 
orders for a stated quantity of “trade” books. Some 
publishers are already prepaying freight, at least on certain 
types of order or types of book. What this measure means, 
for both good and ill, is that the booksellers affected get a 
larger percentage of a higher list price, for the publisher sets 
the price and he will not assume this extra cost without 
accounting for it. 


Now what about the mail-order business that now goes to 
the publisher? The publisher presumably does not want it. 
{i he had no more accounts than there are bookshops, 
libraries, and educational authorities, his accounting over- 
heads might well be cut in half. And if the booksellers had all 
this business they should be considerably strengthened. Yet 
it cannot be denied that publishers continue to invite direct 
orders from an important section of the reading public by 
granting a 20 per cent discount to anyone who teaches in a 
school or university. This is a historic custom, and perhaps 
the main reason for its survival is that no publisher will risk 
incurring the odium of being the first to drop it. But a con- 
tributing cause is certainly that university people are those 
most given to “buying round’’—ordering British books from 
British booksellers; and the 20 per cent discount allows the 
publisher to offer at least some of his imported books to this 
part of the public at a price in the neighborhood of the 
British price at current rates of exchange. Apart from this 
complication, the solution to the direct-order problem may be 
for publishers to refer such orders to appropriate retailers. 
At the instance of the CRBA, mest publishers are probably 
trying to do this now. 


The question remains whether the booksellers are capable 
of handling a sharp increase in this expensive class of busi- 
ness. If anyone can do it, one would think, the department 
stores can. Yet in fact the department stores are more back- 
ward than any other retailers in encouraging special-order 
business. It may not be too far-fetched to suggest that, the 
book being a vehicle of ideas, the relationship between 
customer and bookseller must be personal; and department 
stores are not personal institutions. 


The identification of the correct publisher would be made 
easier by directing the flow of orders through fewer channels. 
To accustom the public to ordering from bookshops would be 
a first step. But the bookseller must still be helped to send 
his order to the right address. The intervention of a com- 
mercial wholesaler is one answer; but the attempts that have 
been made suggest that this merely adds a new middle-man 
without reducing anyone’s overheads. If it were not well 
known that Toronto publishers are almost incapable of co- 
operating over so much as a joint book exhibit, one would 
urge the setting up of a joint order-taking office. This might 
ultimately be expanded into a joint accounting and invoicing 
department as well. But nobody who knows the publishers 
has a serious hope of such a step. In the meantime, public 
libraries could help by publicizing their sets of the cumula- 
tive book indexes, giving instruction in their use, and offering 
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any book-buyer or bookseller the right to consult them. 
Much duplication of effort might thus be avoided. 

The ultimate solution to tie problem of “buying round” 
lies, of course, in lower prices, and this in turn depends on 
solving the other problems mentioned here. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the prices of imported books can ever 
really be identical with their home prices. With British 
books, for example, it must be remembered that the highest 
trade discount in Britain is 33% per cent, compared with 
40 per cent in Canada. But better conditions will mean lower 
prices. In the meantime publishers could do a better job of 
explaining their costs and their methods of pricing; and they 
could well appeal more frankly to the customer to accept an 
extra “tax” for the future of books in this country. While we 
are on the subject of taxes, it should be mentioned that the 
recent removal of sales tax may reduce the mark-up on im- 
ported books. But it will not abolish all the extra costs 
entailed in marketing them. 

It was mentioned earlier that all good bookmen favor 
resale price maintenance. This practice recently became un- 
lawful in Canada. So far no dealer has noticeably taken 
advantage of this. But as the book trade overcomes its 
other difficulties and begins to expand, price-cutting may 
well become a serious problem. 

This has been a sketch. Bookmen and others will recognize 
that many important subjects have been omitted entirely. 
If these remarks induce some correspondence, from book- 
buyers, authors, publishers, booksellers, and librarians, there 
may be an occasion to continue the discussion and fill in some 
of the gaps. SIMON PAYNTER. 


Cattle in the Indian 
Agricultural Economy 


Leslie C. Coleman 


& THE INDIAN RYOT, or peasant farmer, is dependent 
upon his éattle as perhaps no other agriculturist in the world. 
Practically all the traction on the land and most of the haul- 
age on the roads is supplied by bullocks or oxen. Horses, or 
rather ponies, are practically unused save for a smal] amount 
of human transport in the towns. 

The dependence of the Indian people on their cattle is, no 
doubt, partly responsible for the veneration in which these 
are now universally held by Hindus. As is well known, the 
cow, and more especially the bull, is held sacred by all 
Hindus, which does not prevent the Hindu ryot from selling 
some of his surplus cattle to Mohammedan butchers. 

It is, I believe, not generally realized that there are almost 
as many breeds of Indian cattle as there are of those in 
western countries. It is true, they are all characterized by the 
possession of a more or less pronounced hump on the 
shoulder, but in body conformation, size, shape of head and 
horns, and in many other respects they differ widely. In My- 
sore State, there are three fairly well marked breeds in addi- 
tion to the nondescript scrub cattle commonly found in the 
villages. I need hardly state that the so-called brahmin cattle, 
of which one so frequently reads, do not exist as a breed nor 
is that term ever used in India. 

The State of Mysore, where I worked for so long, is 
famous for its draught cattle, furnishing large numbers to the 
neighboring areas of Madras and Bombay. There are well 
marked breeding areas where every village has its superior 
herd. These are grazed on the grassy plains and hills of the 
area and, in the autumn, are brought rapidly into sale con- 
dition by forced feeding. It is a common sight, at this 
season, to see a ryot sitting on a raised platform by the side 
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of the road stuffing long stalks of jowari (sorghum) into the 
mouths of a pair of bullocks. This goes on by the hour, the 
bullock never being left without a mouthful. The animals are 
then driven to one of the large fairs, which are conducted in 
all parts of the state during the autumn and early winter, 
and, along with thousands of others, they are offered to 
purchasers from the coastal plains on either side and from 
the country to the north. Herds of these animals are then to 
be seen on the roads, on their way to their new homes. 

During the ploughing season, these breeding areas can be 
identified by the fact that, in them, cows are used as draught 
animals, something which rarely occurs. They are almost the 
only adult animals remaining in these areas, the bulls and 
bullocks having been sold at the fairs of the previous autumn 
and winter. I well remember a brahmin friend writing to me 
in grave concern at what he considered the cruel use of cows 
as draught animals. He asked me if something could not be 
done to prevent this pernicious practice which, he thought, 
would lead to the deterioration of the breed. In my reply, I 
reminded him that the female of the human species was 
commonly to be seen doing heavy manual labor and I did not 
believe that this was seriously affecting her health or that of 
her progeny. 

The best breeds of Mysore cattle (the Hallikar and Amrit 
Mahal) are, I believe, unsurpassed for speed and endurance. 
It was through the use of these cattle as transport animals 
that the two Mohammedan usurpers, Hyder Ali and his son, 
Tipu Sultan, were initially so successful against British-led 
troops in the two Mysore wars at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The transport animals used by the British were the 
big, sluggish Nellore cattle from Madras Presidency which 
travelled on the road at about half the speed of Hyder Ali’s 
transport animals. He was more than once able to surround 
and cut to pieces British forces before they could unite with 
the rest of the army. 

The value of these cattle as transport animals was recog- 
nized by the British generals fighting in India including Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, later Duke of Wellington. On the defeat of 
Tipu Sultan, arrangements were made to establish regular 
herds under government graziers. Some 400,000 acres of 
grazing land were finally set aside for these herds, so that 
they could be moved from one Kaval or grazing area to 
another with the changing seasons. This rather crude breed- 
ing establishment continued through the first world war. By 
its end, it had become apparent that bullock transport was 
obsolete. The whole establishment involving some 8,000 head 
of cattle and over 300,000 acres of land, was handed over to 
me by the government. I proceeded to organize definite 
breeding stations where accurate records could be kept of the 
best of these herds, the final goal being the supply of first 
class bulls to the villages of the State to grade up their herds. 
It was arranged that when one or more bulls was supplied to 
a Village, the scrub bulls that had been running with the cows 
were to be castrated. In this way a real beginning could be 
made in grading up the cattle stock throughout the State. 

While I had no hopes of developing a dairy breed from 
animals hopelessly poor in milk production, the cows in our 
breeding herds were graded partly on their milk capacity. 
It is well known that, although India is heavily overstocked 
with its cattle population, the milk supply is very inadequate. 
A good Indian milker might supply about half a gallon of 
milk a day, which is, of course, a ludicrously low yield when 
compared with that of our Holsteins or Jerseys. The best 
milk animals in India are buffaloes which give about a gallon 
of very rich milk. However, these animals are poor and very 
slow draught animals and are comparatively scarce in Penin- 
sular India. 

It might be asked, why not introduce some of the better 
European breeds? The answer is that these will not withstand 
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the climatic conditions and the many cattle diseases so 
prevalent in the tropics. Foot and mouth disease is so 
common and affects Indian cattle so slightly that it is not 
looked upon as much more than a nuisance. On the other 
hand with European breeds, if it is not fatal it is likely to 
leave the animals severely crippled. Rinderpest is a serious 
disease for Indian cattle but can now be effectively controlled 
by inoculation. To immunize European cattle to this disease, 
one has to use doses five times the strength of the doses used 
for Indian cattle. 

To supply milk to British troops in India, the Indian 
government built up a military dairy department. To make 
milk production economically feasible, they crossed cows of 
the best Indian milking breeds (Saniwals and Montgomerys) 
with Ayrshire bulls with very favorable results. One of my 
own tasks was to organize a modern dairy to supply milk for 
the Maharajah and his palace. I used Holstein bulls im- 
ported from one of the best herds in the United States to 
improve the milk yield. The hybrid cows so developed were 
an immense improvement on the Indian stock, but the bull 
progeny was of little use. The villagers would not have them 
as the native hump had disappeared. Moreover, although 
less susceptible to Indian cattle diseases than their male 
parents, they were still much more so than were the native 
cattle. It would, therefore, have been unsafe to spread them 
through the villages. 

No doubt a long sustained process of cross breeding would 
have yielded progeny with many if not most of the good 
qualities of both breeds. In Texas, a reverse process has 
produced the famous King breed resulting from a cross of 
Indian (Nellore) bulls with, I believe, Shorthorn cows. How- 
ever, in the production of such a breed, a very large part of 
the progeny is certain to be poor in quality and must be 
eliminated. The Maharajah was a very strict Hindu and, I 
was certain, would not have sanctioned the slaughter of the 
undesirable part of the progeny. So I had regretfully to 
abandon the scheme. Just how sensitive the Maharajah was 
in these matters is illustrated by the following incident. 
Being placed in charge of the Civil Veterinary Department 
in addition to my other duties, I became responsible for the 
development of a Serum Institute to prepare sera and vac- 
cines for the control of animal diseases. Our main cattle 
disease was rinderpest, the most serious in India. The prepar- 
ation of sera involved heavy bleeding of the cattle used for 
the purpose and with consequently heavy mortality, which 
was, perhaps foolishly, reported in the annual reports of the 
Institute. This came to the attention of the Maharajah and I 
received promptly from his private secretary a letter inform- 
ing me that His Highness was greatly distressed by the 
mortality. I was asked if something could not be done to 
avoid this destruction. I replied that, no doubt, many if not 
most of the deaths could be prevented if we reduced the 
amount of blood removed per animal, but that this would 
inevitably result in a heavy increase in cost of serum produc- 
tion. The economic factor was, I may say, decisive, and I 
received no reply. 

With the establishment of breeding herds similar to the 
ones I have mentioned, it should be possible to increase 
greatly the efficiency of Indian draught cattle and this will 
enable increased numbers of improved ploughs to be intro- 
duced into the Indian villages. However, the very serious 
overpopulation of cattle, in a way almost as serious as the 
human overpopulation, remains to be dealt with. 

The total cattle population of India, including buffaloes, is 
about 180 million to which must be added some 80 odd 
million sheep and goats. The human population is at present 
about 360 million of which perhaps 80 per cent live from 
agriculture in the villages. That means the livestock in the 
villages nearly equals the human population. The animals 
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are, on the whole, very poorly fed, but they do compete to a 
certain degree with human beings for the inadequate supply 
of food available. If the cattle population could be reduced 
by SO per cent, the remainder would, if improved in quality, 
be quite adequate for the needs of the country. As long as 
the population look upon their cattle as sacred and refuse to 
use them as a source of food supply the situation remains 
almost hopeless. Prevention of promiscuous breeding through 
castration of all scrub bulls in a village, such as is being done 
in Mysore, should certainly improve matters greatly, but 
this means the establishment of breeding stations on a large 
scale. 

Unless and until the attitude of the Indian people with 
regard to the sacredness of Indian cattle changes, this seems 
the only measure of improvement that can be undertaken. 


Shapers of the 
Modern Outlook: 
Benjamin Lee Whorf 


& BENJAMIN LEE WHORF was an anthropologist’s an- 
thropologist. Though unknown outside of the profession, and 
not even widely recognized within, he left to anthropology a 
series of six articles, totalling sixty-two pages, that changed 
the entire course of much anthropological research. 

It is difficult to classify Whorf. He was not a “guild” 
member in the orthodox sense. He possessed no degrees in 
anthropology, had no formal training, occupied no academic 
chair. He was, in fact, in the insurance business. But he was 
possessed of a disciplined and penetrating mind which, com- 
bined with religious mysticism, led him to formulate views of 
yreat daring. Perhaps at no other point in anthropological 
literature does one have the impression of meeting such 
brilliance 

Born in 1897, he was trained as chemical engineer at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. From student days, 
he had had an interest in Hebrew and Sanskrit, and through 
self-study acquired an impressive knowledge of a wide range 
of languages, not only of the European type but also of the 
more exotic and unusual varieties. After joining the staff of a 
Hartford fire insurance company, he developed the habit of 
spending several afternoons a week at the Watkinson 
Library, a scholar’s library which afforded a rich collection of 
linguistic material, particularly in the American Indian field. 
In 1930 he was able to secure leave from his position to go to 
Mexico on a Social Science Research Council fellowship to 
study the Aztec and Maya languages. Later he made fre- 
quent visits to Yale University where he sought out Edward 
Sapir, the eminent anthropologist and linguist. A close 
friendship developed which ended with Whorf’s death in 
1941. 

Whorf quickly became respected as a brilliant scientific 
analyst of languages. He was a master of phonemics, morph- 
ology and other tools of linguistics. In some two dozen 
articles on the comparative phonology of Uto-Aztecan and 
related fields he showed a complete grasp of the comparative 
method and a boldness of spirit based on the deepest kind of 
scientific insight. One of these papers gives a remarkably 
ingenious suggesticn as to how the non-numerical parts of the 
Maya hieroglyphic inscriptions and codices might be deci- 
phered. That Whorf was a scientist, these writings leave no 
doubt. 

But we now know that his underlying motive in these 
studies was one hardly any scientific linguist, save Sapir, had 
the insight even to possess. That motive became obvious in 
every. page of six articles written just before his death: to 
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understand the true, covert relations among language, mind, 
and reality. 

Whorf dealt with a subject which in anthropology had 
been almost completely neglected, and that was the examina- 
tion of ideas. Anthropology at that time was still in the 
descriptive and taxonomic stage. It was following Boas’ 
instructions to go out and live with the tribes, record obser- 
vations and publish, on the backs of postage stamps if 
necessary. Whorf recognized this work as basic, but he also 
realized that recording two hundred Kwakiutl recipes for 
preparing salmon did not exhaust the possibilities of anthro- 
pological research. 

Specifically, he was concerned with the behavioral com- 
pulsiveness of grammatical categories, such as plurality, 
gender and similar classifications (animate, inanimate, etc.), 
tenses, voices and other verb forms. He pointed out that 
a category such as number (singular vs. plural) is an 
attempted interpretation of the whole large order of experi- 
ence, Virtually of the world of nature; it attempts to say how 
experience is to be segmented, what experience is to be called 
“one” and what “several.” 

But the difficulty of appraising such far-reaching influ- 
ences is great. Even when we take a very dissimilar language, 
this language becomes a part of nature, and we do to it what 
we have already done to nature. We tend to think in our own 
language in order to examine the other language. Or we find 
the task of unravelling the purely morphological intricacies 
so gigantic that it seems to absorb all else. Yet Whorf showed 
that the problem, though difficult, is feasible, and the best 
approach lies through an exotic language. His most impres- 
sive work was done with Hopi, but the method which he 
employed can be applied to any language and is, in fact, 
gradually becoming a standard approach in linguistics. 

Each language, he argued, conceals a unique metaphysics. 
There is no reason for assuming that a native who knows 
only his own language and the cultural ideas of his own 
society has the same notions, often supposed to be intuitions, 
of time and space that we have and that are generally 
assumed to be universal. On the contrary, Newtonian space, 
time, and matter are no intuitions. They are recepts from 
culture and language. That is where Newton got them. 
Just as it is possible to have any number of geometries other 
than the Euclidean, so it is possible to have descriptions of 
the universe, all equally valid, that do not contain our 
familiar contrasts of time and space. 

* This is perhaps obvious enough, but it is when Whorf 
describes time-space concepts from different languages that 
his writings become exciting. We now believe, for example, 
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that the Trobriand language, a Melanesian one, is with- 
out tenses. A Trobriander cannot express future or past, 
nor does he feel any need to do so. In fact, he cannot 
express causality. The Eskimo language has tenses, but 
these relate to validity, not time. The Hopi language 
contains no words, grammatical forms, constructions or 
expression that refer directly to what we call time, or to 
past, present, or future, or to enduring or lasting, or to 
motion as kinematic rather than dynamic, or that even 
refer to space in such a way as to exclude that element of 
extension or existence that we call time. 

At the same time the Hopi language “imposes upon 
the universe two grand cosmic forms, which we may call 
manifested and manifesting or again, objective and sub- 
jective. The objective or manifested comprises all that is 
or has been accessible to the senses, the historical physical 
universe, in fact, with no attempt to distinguish between 
past and present, but excluding everything that we call 
future. The subjective or manifesting comprises all that 
we call future, but not merely this; it includes equally 
and indistinguishably all that we call mental—everything 
that appears or exists in the mind, or as the Hopi would 
prefer to say, in the heart, not in the heart of man, but the 
heart of animals, plants and things, and behind and within 
all the forms and appearances of nature in the heart of 
nature, and by an implication and extension which has 
been felt by more than one anthropologist, yet would 
hardly ever be spoken of by a Hopi himself, so charged is 
the idea with religious and magical awesomeness, in the 
heart of the Cosmos, itself. The subjective realm (subjective 
from our viewpoint, but intensely real and quivering with 
life, power, and potency to the Hopi) embraces not only 
our future, but also all mentality, intellection, and emotion, 
the essence and typical form of which is the striving of 
purposeful desire toward manifestation. It is the realm of 
expectancy, of desire and purpose, of vitalizing life, of 
efficient causes, of thought thinking itself out from an innet 
realm (the Hopi heart) into manifestation. It is a dynamic 
state, yet not a state of motion——it is not advancing toward 
us out of a future, but already with us in vital and mental 
form, and its dynamism is at work in the field of eventuating 
or manifesting, i.e. evolving without motion from the sub- 
jective by degrees to a result which is objective.” 

Whorf then goes on to contrast the expression of duration, 
intensity and tendency in Hopi and English. Where we use 
physical metaphors to describe the simplest non-spatial 
situation, the Hopi do not objectify subjective experiences. 
| might say that I “grasp” the “thread” of another’s argu- 
ment, but if its “level” is “over my head” my attention may 
“wander” and “lose touch” with the “drift” of it. The Hopi 
would never use such space metaphor. Use of space terms 
when there is no space involved would not only be linguistic- 
ally impossible, but literally unthinkable for the Hopi. 


These are but two illustrations. Whorf gives scores. A 
reprint of four of his articles, entitled “Four Articles on 
Metalinguistics,” can be obtained free of charge by writing 
to Dr. George L. Trager, Director of Linguistic Research, 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C. Each article is a breathtaking adventure of the 
mind. 

Whorf limited himself to language and did no research 
in other symbolic media such as art and music. To my 
mind, here is another great area open to empirical investi- 
gation once we begin to give serious thought to the relation- 
ship between art, perception, and philosophy. With respect 
to non-literate peoples, the question has a negative as well 
as a positive import. What perceptual differences, if any, 
result from the total absence of certain features we take 
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for granted, like the three dimensional perspective which 
in Western culture is only about five centuries old? In 
other words, did the rise of representation of scientific 
perspective in Western painting as a convention lead to any 
changes in the manner in which subsequent generations of 
Iuropeans have come to perceive the spatial aspects of 
the world? Whorf has nothing to say on this subject, but 
the very fact that modern anthropologists are asking such 
questions can be credited largely to him. 

Whorf’s last publication, ‘‘Language, Mind and Reality,” 
which appeared in The Theosophist, Madras, India, con- 
tains a statement embodying the spirit with which he 
approached problems of the mind: “Science, the quest for 
truth, is a sort of divine madness like love.” This statement 
holds the key to the astonishing fact that Whorf could have 
gone so far off the beaten track of the typical Western 
scientist as to have accepted an invitation to publish his 
thoughts in an Indian journal of theosophy. He addressed 
himself to a theosophical audience not because of any self- 
conversion to their philosophy but because he felt that such 
an audience might by its nature be better prepared to 
receive and sympathetically understand the rather uncon- 
ventional, not to say mystical formulations which he wished 
to communicate—because such an audience would be ready 
to ascend, with Whorf, to a state beyond mind itself in 
order to look at the world-mind as expressed in the pheno- 
mena of language. EDMUND CARPENTER. 


Two Maritime Painters: 
Miller Brittain and 
Alex Colville 


George Johnston 


& NON-REPRESENTATIONAL PAINTING has at last 
established itself in Canada. It is clearly neither a fad nor 
just a stave in the development of something else but a 
deliberate choice of subject-matter by serious artists, who 
are above all concerned to paint as well as they can. It is 
a sort of painting in which the attentions of the artist and 
the viewer are expected to concentrate on the surface of 
the canvas, and the aesthetic response it evokes is therefore 
pure, unconcerned with anything beyond sheer excellence of 
design, brush-work, color, handling of texture and whatever 
emotional or intellectual pleasure these are capable of pro- 
ducing. The establishment and practice of this painting 
in Canada by artists of the stature of, say, Pellan and 
Borduas, is an occasion for satisfaction; not only are the 
paintings themselves of the utmost interest, but their execu- 
tion encourages all Canadian painters to take their medium 
seriously and, paradoxically, to take their subject-matter 
seriously too. 

Non-representational subject-matter is, however, re- 
stricted. Most painting must still, one imagines, concern 
itself with subject-matter that is more or less representa- 
tional because few painters will be moved to serious effort by 
so rarefied a thing as a pattern, which confines its meaning, 
however complex, to the surface of the canvas. To take an 
analogy from music: it would be hard to imagine a Bach 
who had written nothing but his Art of the Fugue and 
Goldberg Variations and had never composed his great re- 
ligious works. But where will the artist of today find subject- 
matter in the world upon which to bring his energies to 
bear? The question has become increasingly difficult to 
answer since the war, whose overwhelming experience seems 
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to have thrown our view of the world so out of perspective 
that the artists amoung us hardiy know what to take seriously. 
Phe Canadian countryside remains, no jess a challenge to 
the painter than it has ever been; it is fashionable to say 
that it is over-worked but in fact the devoted eye of the 
landscape painter has no more than glanced over it hur- 
riedly; and yet with a very few exceptions the serious 
painters no longer interest themselves in it. Nor do they 
iurn their attentions even so much to our urban lite. What 
sort of subject-inatter, then, will the representational 
It they dont paint the world 
around chein wiil they turn to an imaginative world, and 
if so What wili they nd there: fantasies, allegorical figures, 
puzzles? 

A great painting is one in which great subject-matter 
has been made visible (and in the act of appreciation the 
subject-maiier and its visibiiity are inseparable), but a 
great painting is Uie product of a tradition of hard work on 
the part of the artists and o1 alertness on the part of their 
audience. We must, if we are to do our part, be aware of 
the subject-matier that is bemg realized among us, however 
difficuit it may be in these days, when artists are without 
mercy to our prejudices, violentiy controversial among 
themseives and even willing, irom time to time, to present 
us with mere irauds. 

Two young Maritime artisis, Miller Brittain and Alex 
Colville, are painting interesting subject-matter whose im- 
portance has not been adequateiy recognized in Canada 
chiefly, one imagines, because our critical attentions have 
been distracted by other considerations. Alex Colville, for 
instance, has been so apparently conventional in his work 
that its real meaning, and thereiore its excellence, has been 
generally overiooked. For the past three or four years he 
has concentrated on painting the human figure in extremely 
simple compositions, but his intention has been to express 
in the pose of the figure and the pictorial circumstances in 
which it is placed as jull an intellectual comprehension as 
possible of its predicament. in this he has succeeded re 
markabiy, and because of his power of prolonged study ot 
the meaning of his subject, (a monumental characteristic, 
unusual in Canadian painting which has tended to be 
sketchy in its approach) his achievements wiil become more 
and more impressive, to those at any rate who recognize 
what he has been trying to do. His figures are idealized and 
they are placed in an austere, intellectually perceived world, 
but they embody a seienity that is an almost singular 
achievement in Canadian painting. It is the result not 
simply of contemplation and study but as well of an ability 
to enter into the pose, and to feel the very weight of the 
jigure he is painting on the earth: one might describe it as 
an ability to portray the fact of the figure’s being. A recent 
painting, for instance, shows a nude figure standing by the 
window of a bare attic room with a dress dummy in the 
foreground, The figure is perfectly posed: she rests her full 
weight upon the bare, suniit floor in a poised attitude which 
can be felt; the dress dummy opposes to her its neat lifeless 
ness and the ceiling sustains over and around her its angular 
protection. The air in which she stands is visibly enclosed. 
Yet these things are not allegorized nor made abstract in 
the painting but realized in the most naturalistic, represen- 
tational manner possible. 

Miller Brittain, on the other hand, is not a contemplative 
but a visionary painter, something very unusual in the 
history of Canadian art. As such he is much more poetic 
and intense, both in his choice of subject-matter and his 
treatment of it, than Alex Colville; in fact, by his own 
indirect admission, (he says that he starts frequently not 
with an idea but with the beginnings of a composition—a 
few lines and colors) he works by what would have been 
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called inspiration. Before the war he was noticed in Saturday 
Night tor some satirical drawings of Maritime urban social 
lite; but the caricature of these drawings was already vis- 
ionary in quality. Alter the war, in which he served an 
operational tour as a bomb-aimer in Bomber Command and 
then became a war aitist, his vision turned serious, and 
he began painting a series of Biblical subjects in a forth- 
right, almost primitive manner. The pictures were small 
and brightly cowored and the tigures in them were drawn, as 
visionary figures shouid be, with care. They presented such 
subjects as “ The Creation of ive,” the “Baptism of Christ,” 
“Phe Raising of Lazarus” and so on. They were received, 
so iar as one could make out, with puzzlement; and they 
were, it must be admitted, strange manifestations among the 
more-or-less sophisticated, urbane, arch or smug-mannered 
exhibitions of post-war Canadian painting. At first glance 
they looked like Sunday-school paper illustrations but the 
quality of their drawing and painting was high and they 
were, of course, entirely non-commercial in tone; and they 
expressed an intensity of feeling not usually expected from 
a Canadian painter and especiaily in religious subject-matter, 
which is normally treated with vulgarity or circumspection. 

‘These painungs, in any case, were not illustrations but 
visions, and in order to recognize their strength and depth 
ot meaning one should know that they presented themselves 
to the painter as visualizations of his moods or his convic- 
tions. 1 his own words, “in my early work | attempted 
to record what passed beiore me with truth and humor. 
Now while more acutely conscious than ever of the rich 
and varied texture oi human life, | do not wish so much 
to record it as to let it work on me, and the resulting visual 
image may take quite another form irom the circumstance 
that prompted it. For instance an impression I receive of 
domestic telicity may emerge as a picture of Adam and 
ive visited by angels.” (Northern Review.)* He has found 
expression outside his Biblical subjects, however, and in 
some respects more successfully; his modern subjects at 
any rate communicate more directly with the viewer, whose 
appreciation of the Biblical pictures may be interfered with 
by pre-established responses to the subject, or by notions 
about how such pictures should be painted derived, quite 
reasonably, from a study of other religious painters. In the 
Biblical pictures Brittain has undoubtedly laid himself open 
io most dillicuit Comparisons, though if he is a true visionary 
such comparisons will soon be seen to be meaningless. Even 
his modern pictures however, are liable to misinterpretation 
unless their true subject-matter is recognized. For example 
one might take the painting, which was exhibited at Hart 
House three years ago, of a slum mother; she is sitting in 
a dark doorway rocking a baby carriage, a look of sloth 
and borcdom in her eyes, her appearance slatternly, and 
a cigarette hanging from her mouth. She is not a psychol- 
ogical or sociological case but a lost soul, and her picture 
is a profound comment on the human predicament. Years 
of looking for social significance or a particular sort of 
realism in such a picture have made it difficult for us to see 
the visionary character which gives it its depth of meaning. 
Altogether, the realization of subject-matter of this sort is 
a considerable achievement in Canadian art. 

The painting of both these artists is of a high standard 
of excellence, as one would indeed expect from the type of 
subjects they choose. A painter would not devote to the 
very pose of a figure, say, or the energy of a running horse, 
perceived as nearly as possible as a metaphysical entity, 
the power of understanding and sheer endurance of con- 
centration that Alex Colville does unless he were confident 
of his ability to portray it, and willing, furthermore, to 
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take the care appropriate to its full realization. Nor could 
Miller Brittain’s visionary subjects take form at all except 
to the eye of a sensitive and competent painter. But it is 
not necessary to theorize. They are both, also, excellent 
draughtsmen; the character of their pictures, in fact, de- 
pends to a large extent upon clarity and precision of drawing. 
And their medium is the exacting and correspondingly re- 
warding one of egg tempera. This is a serious artist’s me- 
dium; its effects are brilliant and permanent but they are 
also unforgiving; they show up mistakes or uncertainties 
of intention without mercy. Neither artist is yet master of 
this medium; it accentuates their weaknesses—in Miller 
Brittain an occasional excess of intensity beyond the 
artist’s real grasp of his subject, in Alex Colville an aus- 
terity that in a conception that has not been adequately 
thought out becomes frigid—but these are the weaknesses 
of artists who are solving their problems almost in isolation. 
Their achievements have made little impression in Canada 
partly because they are not fashionable and are therefore 
not recognized. Both painters, however, are exhibiting in 
one-man shows in New York this spring, and it is clear 
that such seriousness and ability, if it does not find an 
audience in Canada now or soon, will certainly do so 
elsewhere. 


Spring Hits the Rooming-House 


Old basement Harry drags his stool, 
His wooden sticks and leaden feet 
Across the lawn, for scandal school 
With cronies creeping up the street. 


The landlord plays his martyr’s role, 
For each new season, new complaint; 
Reprieved from death-by-cost-of-coal 
To torture by the price of paint. 


Miss Wilson of the first-floor suite 
Dusts off her paper daffodils, 

Already feels next summer’s heat, 

And dreads next winter’s doctor bills. 


The waitress in the attic room 
Buys a new hat and damns the price, 
Coddles a jam-pot crocus bloom 
And lays away her furs on ice. 
Raymond Hull 


Through a Glass, Darkly 


The welder squints through purple glass 
And safely wields his blazing brand; 
Soon familiarly forgets 

He holds a gorgon by the hand. 


Eager Patriot waves the sword 

And calls down fire from foreign skies; 
Looks unblinking on the blood 

While rosy glasses shield his eyes. 


Clamp the kindly-colored blinkers 

Closer yet upon my head. 

Too much seeing, too much known, 

Would strike me blind, or strike me dead. 
Raymond Hull 
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Several squads of police were called to the restaurant after Constable 
Howard Axworthy was struck in the face trying to stop the fight. He 
had been called by the manager, who suspected trouble after five men 
walked in, armed with clubs. 





(Toronto Telegram) 


“MR. BROOKS: They are wrong there. 

MR. POULIOT: My hon. friend has not met them. For a diversion 
I will now read an article in French. My hon. friend will not under 
stand me and hence I shall not be interrupted. 

MR. BROOKS: I do not understand my hon. friend’s English very 
well either.” (Hansard, March 6/53.) 


City Council wrote finis to an old Finnish tradition Monday by 
refusing to lift its ban on married couples sharing accommodations in 
city steam baths. 

Even an offer from operators to demand that connubial steamers 
wear bathing suits or loin cloths and to provide peep holes for police 
morality squad investigators failed to move aldermen. 

“You can’t legislate against things that come naturally,” Ald. Earle 
Adams protested to his colleagues. “If you are afraid that unmarried 
people will take advantage of it, what’s to stop them from going to a 
hotel or auto court?” 

“I recognize that bylaws can’t control biological acts,” replied 
medical health officer Dr. Stewart Murray, “but we can control the 
facilities.” (Vancouver Sun) 


In October of 1945 he (Orlo Miller) became broadcast chairman of 
the National Farm Radio Forum, a position he held at various times 
for a number of years. It was while serving in this capacity that he 
encountered his most difficult broadcast. Just before air time one day 
he handed a script to a forum participant and was startled to find that 
he couldn’t read English. Thereafter, such possibilities were given 
greater advance consideration. (CBC Times) 


“It’s a much slower job than you might think,” Miss A. M. Johnson, 
archivist for the Hudson’s Bay Co., told me. “Some documents have 
been rolled or folded up for so many years that it’s difficult to flatten 
them out enough for photographing. We have to do a lot of editing, 
too, as things obvious to the reader of the orignals may puzzle someone 
going through the filmed set. Blank pages for instance.” 

(Toronto Telegram) 


Langley, B.C_—Three Langley High School boys lowered the school 
flag to half mast Friday to mark the death of Stalin. 
The unidentified Grade 12 students were expelled by Principal Roy 


Mountain immediately after their noon-hour prank. 
(Globe and Mail) 


“When Willard Bishop rose at the Convention last week following 
the playing of some taped excerpts of the co-operative “Maritime 
Program Exchange”, he said “What did you expect, (CBC) Wednesday 
Night?” To which we would voice a fervent “God, no.” 

(Canadian Broadcaster and Telescreen reporting the convention of 
the Maritime Association of Broadcasters, a local chapter of the CAB). 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to F. G. Brisbin, 
Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clippings, date 
and name of publication. 
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The Way is Hard 
and Weary 


Vera Johnson 


& SHE SCUTTLED ALONG the sidewalk with an urgency 
that seemed faintly ridiculous. The wrinkles grooved in her 
forehead, the tufts of gray hair that poked out from the brim 
of a black felt hat with a tired droop, belonged to a world 
of rocking-chairs on front porches and old ladies, sunken in 
placidity, watching the world roll by them. But here she was, 
incongruously, hurrying along as if the years had not yet 
freed her from the haste and impatience of youth. 

The edge of her girdle traced a faint ridge across her 
knitted suit as she bent toward her arrival. It was the girdle, 
too, which cramped her movements and forced the sturdy 
black oxfords—shoes designed for a free swinging stride—to 
scurry crab-like over the pavement. One arm clutched a large 
black briefcase with scuffed corners. 

Her head bobbed up and she squinted a moment at the 
sun. Then her eyes focused again on the sidewalk, mild and 
abstracted behind rimless glasses that were slightly askew. 
Once (but that was long ago) she would have closed her eyes 
and felt the warmth of the sun on her face like a benediction. 
Now she merely stared at the pavement and wondered. 

(Will they come will they come will they come? No rain 
or clouds or raw winds, they'll think, we’ve no excuse we'll 
have to go to the meeting—but such a day, such a lovely 
lovely day, the first warm day of spring, who wants to be 
inside a stuffy old meeting? Let’s go to the country. That’s 
what they’ll say-—and the world can go to hell because it’s a 
lovely spring day and we'll drive in the country and enjoy the 
fresh air and what does it matter after all? The bombs aren't 
falling yet, the war’s a long way off and anyway, how can you 
stop it with a stuffy old meeting? ) 

She was almost there. At the side entrance, dwarfed by the 
sray stone bulk of the church, Gay and Michael were wait- 
ing. ‘Phey waved to her and she pushed her thoughts of the 
meeting aside, This was what she must concentrate on now— 
this event in the life of her nephew’s child, eighteen-year old 
Gay. 

(A ridiculous name for a baby, I told Howard, choose a 
name that doesn’t commit her to anything call her Margaret 
or Dorothy or something, then if she grows into a great lump 
of a girl with buck teeth she won’t be handicapped by a name 
that sounds like somebody different and Howard laughed as 
if he already knew what she would be like at eighteen. ) 

She looked up the long stone walk at Gay, seeing her as if 
a telescope bridged the distance—the blonde hair still 
streaked by last summer’s sunshine, the rounded promise of 
her body and jutting little breasts, the timid gray eyes, the 
indefinable quality of sweetness. 

(Did he see her like this when she was two, kissing her 
goodbye for the last time laughing at Helen’s fears? Don’t 
don't worry Vl find a threshing job up north everybody 
rides the freights these days. And so they did. It was 1936 
and they were all looking for jobs and Howard with them 
only he hadn’t tried it before and now every time I stand at 
a crossing waiting, the freight train clattering past vicious 
black wheels I see him slipping slipping frantic clutchings 
shrill truncated shriek and the wheels grinding over him and 
the horror. But quick—easy. Not like Helen, stretching over 
ten years grief and overwork and worry, a slow nibbling 
death dying little by little and then only the child left. Gay 
twelve years old groping for reasons, what was the thing the 
pattern the force shunting her to a strange city and a great- 
aunt from a forgotten past. If I could have given the answers 

but I did my best I tried and Michael will have to do the 
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rest—a good boy not the kind I would have picked but a 
good boy and a sense of humour and he loves her, more than 
loves, a kind of worship. She will have to be careful, too easy 
trampling a love like that but he will be good to her.) 

‘‘}’m not late, am I?” 

“We just got here ourselves.” Gay had a little-girl voice, 
light and high and breathiess. ““‘We haven't seen Mary yet 
but she may be inside. Are you nervous? I am. What if I 
should keel over in the aisle?” 

“There’s nothing to be nervous about,” Michael said. 
“You just walk up the aisle and kneel by the altar rail. You 
tell her, Aunt Gert. Tell her how simple it is.” 

‘“T won't lie just to make her feel better. It’s a very upset- 
ting experience. Why, when I was baptized I wet all over the 
minister.” 

“Tit for tat,” Michael said, and Gert laughed. 

“It’s not funny,” Gay reproved her. ‘You always laugh at 
his silly jokes. You shouldn’t encourage him.” She was trying 
not to smile. “And anyway, the baptism was last week, when 
you couldn’t come. Today we take our first Communion.” 

“Come on, let’s go inside,” Michael said. 

The room in the basement was already partially filled. 
They looked over the clusters of converts with their friends, 
but Mary Mahoney was not among them. Gay’s alarm grew. 

“What if she doesn’t come? She was my godmother, you 
know-—they wouldn’t let Michael be my sponsor because 
then he couldn’t marry me. And she wanted so much to be 
here.” 

“She'll be here,”’ Michael said. “Don’t worry.” 

A priest—a slight man with the face of a pixie—bobbed 
up beside them. ‘Well, Gay, I suppose you're all prepared.” 

Gay flushed. ‘““Oh—Father Reilly. I’d like you to meet my 
great-aunt, Miss Gertrude Binning.” 

‘Miss Binning!” He sounded surprised and pleased. “I’ve 
been a secret admirer of yours for many years. Remind me 
to get your autograph before you leave.” 

Gert smiled wryly. “It’s not worth much now: There’s no 
more complete nonentity than an ex-Member of Parliament.” 

“Oh, you'll be back in the Legislature at the next election,” 
Father Reilly said confidently. “Parties come and go but 
people know that honesty is a rare and valuable quality in a 
politician, They’ll send you back.” He passed on to the next 
group. 

Gay had found a new fear to worry. “Would you like to 
look at the library? I don’t want you to be bored. They’re 
mostly religious books but you might find them interesting.” 

Gert squeezed her arm. “I'll take a look at them—but quit 
stewing. I’m doing all right.” 

She passed through folding doors into the library and 
made a circuit of the room, glancing over the titles. A dry 
collection—biographies of the saints, “uplifting” books, 
studies in philosophy. They reminded her that Gay’s reading 
would now be restricted. She would be forbidden to read any 
book on the Catholic Index. 

(What a lot of nonsense not just this but all religions, all 
mytholozies born of man’s fear of death, fear of mystery. 
Invent a creator in your own image, make a pattern of the 
cruel absurdities of life—this cannot be the end oh no, we 
won't look at the evidence, there must be more than ultimate 
destiny to fatten worms—nonsense all nonsense. And 
Catholics the worst because regimentation long before Hitler, 
here are the ideas you must accept, here are the books you 
must not read, here are the rules you must follow and if you 
don’t the fires of purgatory will punish you--the worst and 
yet the best too because most humane and flexible, under- 
standing man’s weakness, accepting him as he is, expecting 
him to sin, welcoming all humanity, Gay too, giving comfort, 
assurance, stability.) 

Michael took her arm. “Come along, Aunt Gert.” Mary 
Mahoney, Gay’s friend from the office had arrived and the 
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converts were lining up in the hall. ‘We go ahead,” Michael 
said, 

It was the first time in forty-seven years that she had set 
foot in a church of any kind, and the first time in her life 
that she had entered a Catholic church. She trailed Michael 
down the outside aisle, looking curiously at ‘he people in the 
crowded pews and wondering at the potency of a faith that 
drew them here, away from the magnetism of a warm spring 
day. Michael stopped and she almost bumped into him, He 
genuflected and then turned to the pew. They edged past the 
row of knees to the centre and sat down. Beside her an old 
lady bent forward, lips moving soundlessly, while a string of 
beads was passed slowly through her gnarled hands. 

Michael turned his head and she followed his glance. The 
converts were coming down the centre aisle, walking at a 
funeral pace, their heads bent. Gay’s hat—a flimsy bit of 
veiling and a tilted cluster of flowers—laughed at the 
solemnity. A priest was waiting for them at the altar rail, 
directing them right and left. 

She looked over their heads and saw, with a shock of 
delight, the sudden splendor of the altar—flowers and 
candles and golden glitter against white lace, where she had 
expected the varnished austerity of a pulpit. 

(This is the way it should be. If you must have religion 
then color and beauty not like churches I remember, people 
scorning ornamentation as if ugliness the same as virtue. 
Make a cult of ugliness call it simplicity say Rome has made 
Christianity a circus worshipping idols. All the slander and 
bigotry and hatred, all sprouting from a single seed—men 
are brothers—and then the bloody harvest, the crusades, 
the inquisition, the witch hunts, the death and agony and 
destruction, all in the name cf men are brothers. And now 
enlightenment, only the words the slander. Did they ever see 
the Idols? not like statues—giant atrocities stone and bronze, 
Queen Victoria like an ogre in the park—not like that, less- 
than-life-size pathetically human pastel robes warm and 
intimate in humanity, not idols to worship only pictures of 
people, and the Catholic kneeling, looking into face, remem- 
bering once this Saint like me knew torments of life, I can 
talk to her, I can tell her, ask for help not like praying to 
remote unapproachable God, only talking to somebody close 

all nonsense such beautiful beautiful nonsense). 

The old lady was still telling her rosary. How many thou- 
sands of times had she run the beads through her hands, each 
bead a well-worn prayer? And yet her face wore a close com- 
forted expression, as if the magic in the wooden beads was 
still fresh and strong. Perhaps it was like a Tibetan prayer- 
wheel or a rabbit's foot—the magic was there if you believed 
in it. 

(If I believed would the Saints have an answer for me too? 
Oh Mary mother of Jesus, oh St. Francis of Assisi, oh St. 
Christopher, oh St. Theresa, what will I say to them this 
afternoon when they ask what happened to us in the provin- 
cial election? We failed so miserably, we didn’t educate and 
we couldn’t, wasting time and energy attacking each other, 
petty bickering, personal feuds, bitter ‘arguments. Two 
factions squabbling like religious sects over interpretation 
of the Bible—our version of Christianity is the only road to 
salvation, our version of socialism is the only road to salva- 
tion. Differences of opinion—oh yes a healthy sign, demo- 
cratic, not like Commies or Catholics, centralize authority, 
small group at the top decides policy, the authoritarian 
system—but what about unity? What about the work we 
have to do? What about the ultimate goal?) 

The metallic clangor of a bell broke into her thought. She 
wished now that she had learned about the ritual of the mass 
before coming here. To an outsider it was an incomprehen- 
sible jumble of motion, like a movie when the sound track 
has ceased to function. There were half a dozen priests, some 
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of whom merely sat on a bench at the right and watched while 
one helped his colleague into garments of different patterns 
and colors. Periodically the bell sounded again. She watched 
a priest swinging a censer, first at one side, then the other. 
Thin curls of smoke drifted upwards and the sweet heavy 
odor of incense reminded her of a story she had once heard 
about two young priests—or were they altar boys?—-officia- 
ting at a mass. In between the Latin phrases one interpolated, 
“What did you do with the incense pot?” and the other 
chanted in reply, “I left it in the vestry, it was too damn 
hot.” A silly story, but it still made her smile. 

The altar boys looked like cherubs in their red gowns with 
the white blouses. They moved about with hands palm to 
palm in an attitude of prayer. One of them raised his hands 
and meditatively scratched his ear, then lowered them into 
position again--and for a moment she glimpsed the boy 
beneath the angelic surface. 

(Strange how ex-Commies always turn Catholic—almost 
always, Silone didn’t, working with Italian socialists now 
but most of them. Commies bad enough but renegades worse, 
abject breast-beating public renunciations, you must make 
your choice between atheistic Communism or Christian free 
enterprise, no other alternative. Maybe simple substitution, 
for the god Marx read the god Jehovah, for the prophets 
Engels and Lenin and Stalin read the prophets Jesus and St. 
Peter and the Pope. Same mystical fervor, dogmatism, in- 
tolerance of deviation. No room for reasoning humanity to 
work out practical solution. Come to the mourning bench, 
repent your sins, pray to God, only prayer can avert the 
destruction that menaces the world.) 

This was when the threat of the future oppressed her most, 
when she iooked at boys like these in the choir, with the 
scrubbed innocence of childhood, and wondered what lay 
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beyond, how many years, how many months, were left to 
them. 

Once, in despair, she had said, “It’s too late.” That was the 
the night of the election, when they met in a hotel room to 
listen to the returns. The others had been cheerful, desper- 
ately cheerful as the news grew steadily worse. ‘“We ought to 
have screens on the windows,” one of them quipped, “to 
keep defeated candidates from jumping out.” 

“Don't look so gloomy, Gert,” Bill Maxwell had said. 

Socialists are never beaten. They may knock us down now 
and then but we always come up fighting.” 

‘But there isn’t time,” she’d said. “It’s too late.” 

Bill laughed at her. ‘Don’t give me that,” he said. “You 
know you're as strong as a horse, and you’ll probably live to 
be a hundred.” 

She didn’t try to explain. It was better to let him think 
that she was worrying about her own career. Besides, would 
it do any good to put your fears into words? You couldn’t 
give up, you had to go on fighting in any case. It was better 
not to talk about it, not to admit that perhaps it was a 
hopeless struggle. 

She looked at the people around her. Nowhere did she see 
her own fears reflected—only assurance, placidity, peace as 
they listened calmly to the treble voices of the choir. 

(How can they bear it, that agonizing sweetness, knowing 
what lies ahead? Maybe they don’t believe in it, war is for 
places like Europe, Japan, Korea, not here, things like that 
don't happen, not to us. Papers scream, radios scream— 
the Russian war machine, American war machine, bigger 
and more powerful H-bombs, rockets, guided missiles—but 
it won't happen, things like that don’t happen, not to us, 
not to our children. And then again maybe it isn’t like that 
at all, maybe they aren’t blind, maybe they see it all—part 
of God’s plan, divine machinations, human suffering a brief 
spasm in the spread of eternity, the future is with God, rest 
your faith in Him, spiritual security. Like Gay—marry, 
hear children, God will watch over them, no doubts, no fears, 
pattern of life laid down by the church, definite, certain, 
unalterable, positive. You cannot reach them, cannot say 
look, the brotherhood of man can’t be prayed into existence, 
must be fought and sweated for. All the things I’ve tried to 
tell to say to show to convince, the years consumed. Other 
women sixty-five, husbands, grandchildren, hobbies, dreams 
of retirement—but for me only the bitter knowledge—the 
job unfinished, failure. ‘All we have to fear is fear itself,” 
somebody~—-Roosevelt?—said, but far more frightening the 
lack of fear. Across the continent millions of people buying 
groceries, going to parties, weekend trips, this is the way 
it has been and will be forevermore, you cannot frighten 
them, reckless daring like a child petting a lion, courage 
born of ignorance. You cannot frighten them and you cannot 
turn your back, say this is not my war I'll sit it out, I'll 
find a cabin in the woods, I'll save my skin—you can’t 
escape, the guilt stays with you, the knowledge of failure.) 

The people around her were kneeling now, heads bent in 
prayer. Only she still sat erect, the pariah who had no faith 
and no future. She raised her eyes to the stained glass 
window high above the altar, where a shaft of sunlight 
poured through, drenching her with its radiance. 

Suddenly it was more than she could bear. She slipped to 
her knees on the prayer-rail, hands gripping the pew in 
front of her, face lifted to the sunlight, tense with inner 
turmoil. 

(Oh God I cannot stand it any longer, the weariness 
despair, guilt. Free me, give me peace, comfort, faith, that 
You are watching, that You will save us from ourselves, 
help me, help me, help me to believe.) 

She strained toward the light, as if now there would be 
an answer, a revelation which would flood her soul with 
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assurance. But there was only the singing of the choir-boys, 
sweet and high and clear, and specks of dust dancing down 
the shaft of sunlight and the feel of the prayer-rail pressing 
against her knees, growing steadily harder and sharper. 

Her head dropped and her face turned to the altar rail, 
where Father Reilly was passing along the row of kneeling 
converts. She could not see his actions clearly—only that 
his hands were busy with the upturned faces—but she 
guessed that he would be offering the wafer which repre- 
sented Christ’s body and blood. They had been born again, 
these new Catholics, sins and sorrows of the past wiped 
from the record. Now a new life would begin. 

(A new life, a new world. And can he blot out Helen 
lying in the coffin with her hands red and swollen from 
years of scrubbing floors and laughing confident Howard 
changing to puzzled wonder and the frantic searching for 
security and at last the vicious pounding wheels of the 
freight train. And all the nameless millions—wide-eyed 
Jews crowding into gas-chambers at Belsen and a naked 
Korean baby crying in the rubble of a street and Indian 
famine victims, skin hanging loose from skeleton bones, 
and veterans hidden in military hospitals, private little 
worlds of suffering. And all this, all the horror and terror, 
they say is the work of omnipotent God, merciful God— 
the God of sadism, condemning the world to suffer because 
He created men weak and stupid. If I could believe in Him 
I could hate Him, vilify Him, spit in His face—a satisfaction 
to know your enemy and to hate him—but not even this, 
not even this small comfort, only knowing that you have 
to fight for humanity against humanity, against weakness 
and blindness and disinterest.) 

A rustle swept through the church. She realized with a 
start that it was all over and that she was still on her 
knees, gripping the pew ahead with whitened knuckles. 
She pushed herself back into the seat and turned sheepishly 
to Michael, who raised an amused inquiring eyebrow. The 
people on either side were preparing to leave. She tucked 
the briefcase beneath her arm and followed Michael as he 
edged slowly toward the aisle. 

(It would be so nice, so easy, so comfortable—but I can- 
not do it, I have to keep on the same road, hardship and 
struggle that never ends and no hope. Such a little thing 
you would think just to say I believe and then have peace 
of mind but I cannot do it—like the early Christians, all 
they had to do, lip-service to the Roman gods, but they 
could not do it even when they knew the penalty—the 
arena, the raging lions, they rushed to meet them, sure that 
after brief torment came eternal glory—-but for me no glory, 
only the cataclysm and eternal guilt.) 

Gay was waiting for them at the back. Her face—free 
now of worry—glowed with an inner radiance. “Wasn't it 
lovely?” Her voice bubbled with joy. “Everything went off 
beautifully. I needn't have worried a bit. Only it was 
awfully hard on the knees, kneeling there for such a long 
time.” 

“Gert knows all about it,’ Michael laughed. “She was 
down there with you.” 

“Were you really? Ah, how sweet. Were you praying 
for me?” 

“I was just being sociable,” Gert said acidly, “and get 
that look off your face. You needn’t think you suddenly have 
a mission, just because you’ve become a Catholic.” 

Gay smiled guiltily. “Look, are you coming with us now? 
The converts are having a little get-together and Father 
Reilly said he hoped you'd be there.” 

Gert looked at her watch. “I’ll have to dash,” she said. 
“The executive is having a meeting before the conference 
starts and I’ll just have time to make it.” 
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From the church steps they watched her leaving. A 
breeze had sprung up and she pulled her felt hat lower 
against its clutch. It whipped at the hem of her skirt, flatten- 
ing it against her stringy calves. At the gate she turned left 
and leaned into the wind, scuttling along the sidewalk with 
an urgency that still seemed faintly ridiculous. When she 
reached the corner she looked back and waved at them. 
Then she scurried across the road and out of sight. 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


& THIS WILL PERHAPS be a somewhat peculiar column 
—-a column about bits and pieces of programs and situations 
remembered and, sometimes, briefly noted. Some of them are 
months in the past, but their quality, either phenomenally 
good or atrociously bad, is such as to make them memorable. 
And surely there can be no harm, once in a way, in taking a 
look a little farther back than usual. Just as there can be no 
harm, except perhaps to your devoted correspondent, in 
peering a little way into the future. 

There was, for example, Miss Irmgarde Seefried’s appear- 
ance on the CBC Wednesday Night of November fifth. 
There was her voice of fresh, clear, transparent perfection; 
there was her fine musicianly spirit and understanding. 
There was her singing of Mozart and, especially, of the 
Laudate Dominum from the Solemn Vespers of the Con- 
fessor, Kochel three thirty-nine. Here, surely, is one of the 
most beautiful and moving pieces of music ever written by 
any man in any age, and yet we almost never hear it. 

Well, six months is a long way to look back—let my excuse 
be the hope that the CBC will be sure to re-engage Miss 
Seefried next time she leaves her native Austria and sets foot 
in America again. 

There was Mr. Chester Duncan’s suggestion on Critically 
Speaking that we should all keep an ear on Winnipeg Drama 
~-that something was happening there. I have, Mr. Duncan, 
I’ve kept my ear quite firmly to this portion of the radio 
ground. Most Thursdays this winter, eleven-thirty to twelve, 
have found me with ear to set and set tuned to CBL. 

You are quite right, sir—-something is happening there— 
and it began to happen with the appointment last fall of Mr. 
Emrys Jones as Drama Producer. In the months since then 
Mr. Jones has shown himself to be most able and conscien- 
tious, fully capable of extracting the most, and the best, from 
the rather indifferent radio actors available in Winnipeg. 
More and better, probably, than anyone else has ever 
extracted. 

He has also shown himself, to my mind, to be a little 
provincial, sometimes a little peculiar, in his choice of scripts. 
But here, quite possibly, I’m showing personal prejudice. 
Further, this is one of the occupational hazards of the 
regional producer, who must unavoidably show a little 
preference to the writers of his own region and his own 
acquaintance, whatever the merits of their scripts. Don’t 
misunderstand, I’m not stating that regional isolation has 
reached serious proportions at Winnipeg; I’m merely sug- 
gesting that it is sometimes apparent. And that it is apparent 
is not, I suggest, entirely the regional producer’s fault. It is, 
at least in art, the fault of the CBC’s attitude toward re- 
gional drama—an attitude which looks on half-hour drama 
in general and regional drama in particular as a backward 
and unprepossessing step-child who must never be heard 
when anyone is listening. And yet, on both Winnipeg Drama 
and Vancouver Theatre, the past season has brought many 
excellent productions, worthy of a hearing at the best 
listening hours all across the Network. 
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But both these shows are consistently stuffed away into 
that dark corner at the fag-end of the day—eleven-thirty to 
midnight—-while all sorts of light-weight or dim-witted 
efforts are given time in the best hours between eight and 
ten. You'd like a few samples? Well, on Mondays — Songs d 
Chez Nous and Now J Ask You; Tuesdays—Mr. Showbusi 
ness and Here’s a Holiday; Thursdays—the NBC import 
called Father Knows Best; Fridays—The Armdale Chorus 
and Music by Eric Wild. Not all of these are definitely bad 
programs, but a good many of them, by any standard, are 
not as good as the half-hour dramatic shows. And yet they, 
and others like them, are invariably heard at better times. 
And a third CBC Dramatic Presentation, Maritime Theatre, 
during the years I have been listening critically to radio, has 
never been heard west of Montreal. There is reason to sup 
pose that the quality of acting done from Halifax is perhaps 
a little inferior, but no one here can say so of his own know 
ledge. And, in Montreal, in the person of Rupert Caplan, the 
Corporation has a most experienced, but uneven, drama pro 
ducer who, when he is good, is very good indeed. Except for 
an occasional Wednesday Night, Mr. Caplan seems to be 
allowed to do almost nothing any more. 


Whatever the reason for this peculiar situation, it must be 
a powerful one when it can keep definitely first-rate produc 
tions off the full network. On March fifth Emrys Jones 
produced, for Winnipeg Drama, Still Stands the House, by 
Gwen Pharis Ringwood. Everything about this show, except 
ing perhaps the sound effects and, in a minor way, the plot, 
was magnificent. It had power, intensity, and pace. It had, 
in the person of Mrs. Margaret Stobie as the mad sister, an 
actress who struck just the right note with her first appear- 
ance and sustained it so expertly that she had shivers running 
up my spine for at least twenty minutes. And, as an old hand 
at these things, I no longer shiver easily. | single out Mrs 
Stobie because hers was the pivotal part—without effective 
work there the whole structure would have collapsed. But she 
had strong support as well, and the whole thing came off so 
well that one hardly noticed the plot flaw which | mentioned 
earlier. To put it briefly, the gimmick on which this whole 
capsule-tragedy depended was just plain foolishness, as any- 
one who has been out in even a moderate blizzard at night 
would know very well. It is the greatest possible tribute to 
Mr. Jones and his actors that, despite this fault, the show 
carried conviction during its course. 


The root of this strange situation is quite possibly in that 
surpassingly strange fact which one cannot help observing if 
one has any contact with CBC people. Some of them have 
even admitted it to me. That strange fact is this: Hardly 
anyone in authority in the CBC ever listens, except in the 
most fragmentary way, to the radio. 

Now, to switch to something quite different, there was my 
suggestion in this column a few months ago that the CBC 
consistently acted in the worst possible faith in its dealings 
with performers and writers—that its apparent policy could 
be stated thus: “Get the most you can for the least money, 
don’t ever be bothered about simple justice, and remember, 
the CBC is always right.” 

Well, things have settled down a little on the radio side. 
only to break out in an even more violent and discreditable 
form in the TV division. At the moment of writing (Mid- 
March) the TV situation is very disturbed indeed, with a 
fair possibility that all live telecasting from Toronto and 
Montreal, except what can be carried on by CBC staff, will 
grind to a stop. There is hardly an actor or writer who has 
not completely lost, or is rapidly losing, every last shred of 
respect for the Corporation as well as all faith in its officials’ 
promises. Violated contracts, terrible working conditions, 
tricky evasions cooked up by CBC television producers and 
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supervisors have combined to produce a seething atmosphere 
of distrust and dislike. 

I would not say that A‘’RA, the writers’ and actors’ union, 
is entirely guiltless, especially in its attempts to enforce 
union shop conditions in those parts of the field where no 
such attempts should be made. (For whatever value it may 
have in enabling the reader to appraise my own prejudices, 
I’d better point out that [| am a member of ACRA). Too 
many of the members, it seems to me, have lost sight of the 
fact that they have a duty to the art as well as to themselves. 
They are in danger of losing sight of the one thing which 
Earle Grey, as retiring president, urged them most earnestly 
to remember: that they are an association of professional 
people, that they are ladies and gentlemen, and that some- 
times the good of the industry must be considered above 
immediate money in the pocket. 

But, on the other hand, the attitude and tactics of the 
(BC have been, and are, shameful—they have, there is no 
doubt, become steadily worse ever since TV began. Since 
teeth are being bared, it can do no harm to point out that 
ACRA now has very considerable strength all across the 
country. In the two Television producing areas its member- 
ship rolls include almost every actor, singer, and writer in the 
industry. It seems quite possible that the CBC may be in for 
a rude lesson, if they haven’t already had it by the time you 
read this. 


Film Review 


D. Mosdell 


» IN SOME WAYS, a fairly good case might be made for 
transferring The Importance of Being Earnest to the screen. 
It has a complicated but extremely well-carpentered plot, its 
period is visually engaging, and it has a dramatic twist at the 
end that still, in spite of its age, carries suspense and surprise. 
Many movies have been made with far less promising 
material. Still, it must be admitted that from the purist’s 
point of view, Anthony Asquith’s technicolor version of the 
Wilde play is not really very successful cinema. Consider the 
characters: there are two young couples in love, an elderly 
female dragon who must be appeased before any of them may 
marry, and for low comedy relief, a governess and a comic 
curate, In almost any playwright’s hands but Wilde’s, some 
very pretty play with contrasting personalities would be 
possible, some trenchant and penetrating observations on 
human nature. But Wilde’s characters are of a peculiarly 
cerebral nature; all of them are great wits. That is, they feel 
nothing deeply, in-order to be articulate and amusing about 
everything. Gwendolyn, Cecily, Algernon and Jack are prac- 
tically indistinguishable from each other, at least in ordinary 
movie terms. Since their actual emotional range is practically 
nil, it follows that the true action of the play, however busy 
the characters seem, will also be practically nil. When the 
two women quarrel in the play they do it in such a well- 
mannered and ironic way that it is only by listening, not by 
observing, and certainly not by identifying oneself with one 
or other of the characters, that you perceive the quarrel at 
all. All of this is, of course, merely to say that “The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest” belongs to the traditional comedy of 
manners. 

The first thing you notice about this movie version of 
Asquith’s is that Carmen Dillon, the set designer, has subtly 
upset the balance of the original play by insisting on bringing 
the background too far forward, and packing it jam-tight 
with Victorian frippery and nick-nacks that are insistent in 
color and distracting in design. The result is that the sets are 
in constant competition with the lines. Then, for some reason 
—perhaps out of a profound suspicion that movie audiences 
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are ill-educated and insensitive to any dramatic conventions 
outside of movie pseudo-realism—Asquith and the actors 
seem detemined to make all the characters as fully rounded 
and human as possible. The two couples are made to be 
earnestly, rather than charmingly in love, Lady Bracknell is 
kinder, less acid and cynical, Miss Prism has more substance 
than her subordinate role admits, and so on. In other words, 
the movie characters are far more likely to become emotion- 
ally involved and upset than they should for characters in a 
traditional comedy of manners. The scene at the end, for 
instance, when Jack (or Ernest) rushes off to fetch the hand- 
bag in which he was found as a baby, and smashes with three 
wild swipes of a cane the beautiful Victorian bell-jar he kept 
it under all those years, is a concession to movie action, and 
in itself is quite funny. At the same time, it is also quite out 
of character for Wilde’s original creation. 

Usually, in considering movies made from original plays, 
this sort of objection to differences from the original has a 
very limited validity. The first question should always be, 
is it a good movie? But in this case, Asquith has deliberately 
asked for comparisons to be made by beginning his film in 
the theatre, and having the red plush curtains open on the 
first scene of The Importance of Being Earnest. As a photo- 
graphed production of Wilde’s play, Asquith’s film takes too 
many liberties, upsets too many delicate balances, to make it 
entirely acceptable to anyone who ever saw and appreciated, 
say, John Gielgud’s stage presentation of the play. It is not, 
in other words, good comedy of manners. 

The answer to the major question, however, is that 
although the production is necessarily rather static, The 
Importance of Being Earnest is nevertheless a vastly enter- 
taining movie. It is a long time since we have had so much 
sheer civilized amusement in one evening at the movies as we 
get listening to Oscar Wilde’s superlative dialogue. There 
are, as noted above, a number of changes and compromises 
that alter the tone of the original play; but the lines are 
there, substantially unaltered, well and clearly spoken by 
people like Michael Redgrave, Edith Evans, and Joan Green- 
wood, and it is pleasant to reflect that now they stand a 
chance of being heard and appreciated by a much wider 
audience than ever before. And whatever the movie’s faults 
as a play or as cinema, Wilde’s superb conversation has 
certainly lost neither its wit nor its polish in transit. 


Music Review 
Milton Wilson 


& IL TROVATORE IS ONE OF THE most popular of 
operas, and it deserves its popularity. Whatever vulgarity 
it may show is, as Francis Toye has suggested, the vul- 
garity which is an almost inevitable by-product of great 
art, and which is as evident in Bach and Beethoven or 
Shakespeare as it is in Verdi. “It has a tragic power, poig- 
nant melancholy, impetuous vigour, and a most intense 
pathos that never loses its dignity. It is swift in action, and 
perfectly homogeneous in atmosphere and feeling. . . . He 
who thinks that // Trovatore can be performed without 
taking it with the most tragic solemnity is, for all purposes 
of romantic art, a fool. The production of a revival of // 
Trovatore should be supervised by Bergson; for he alone 
could be trusted to value this perfect work of instinct, and 
defend its integrity from the restless encroachment of in- 
telligence.” So wrote the greatest of journalistic music- 
critics, George Bernard Shaw. But not only must the pro- 
ducer of [1 Trovatore take the music seriously, he must 
take the libretto seriously as well; and the same goes for 
the listener. It may not be one of the best of its species, 
and the compression of the story may have made it occa- 
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sionally difficult to foilow, but the species is not to be 
despised—and I suspect that the man who despises the 
libretto of /1 Trovatore will get very little out of the music 
either. 


Such are some of the thoughts inspired in me by the 
superb performance of // Trovatore on a new pair of Victor 
LPs. It is by the Metropolitan Opera, and frankly I have 
never heard on the stage or radio a Metropolitan per- 
formance to equal it. They must be saving up these per- 
formances for records. The main roles are brilliantly sung 
by Milanoy (Leonora), Bjoerling (Manrico), Warren (Di 
Luna), Barbieri (Azucena) and Moscona (Ferrando). It is 
excellently recorded, and [ regard it as a better set than 
the Toscanini one of La Traviata, excelient though that 
mav be. 

For those who are interested, I might mention that the 
Royal Conservatory Opera's performances in Toronto this 
February were infinitely superior to those of 1952, 
which were a low point in its career. Teresa Gray as Magda 
Sorel in The Consul gave a superb performance, and | 
found both the staging and singing in Macame Butterfly 
more than adequate. Although Cosi fan Tutte was delight- 
fully done, it did show up the director’s weak point, his 
tendency to exhaust his ingenuity inventing stage business 
to fill up what are apparently regarded as dull points in the 
music. This is admirable in the recitative, but dangerous in 
the arias and concerted numbers. Singers were continually 
standing up and sitting down, pricking their fingers with 
needles, parodying one another’s gestures, etc., etc. A little 
of this goes a long way. It may amuse the director and 
actors, but sometimes distracts the audience. Operatic 
acting must be economical. A few simple gestures and 
occasional regroupings are all that are necessary or desirable. 
The rest is not merely irritating, it is (to use a particularly 
nasty word) old-fashioned. At a time when the Shakespear 
ian stage is getting over this multiplication of “business,” 
it is not pleasing to find the operatic stage taking it up 
with enthusiasm. 

We have been sent two hooks* in the Student's Music 
Library: The Playing of Chamber Music by George Strat- 
ton and Alan Frank, first printed in 1935, and Opera for 
Amateurs by Frederick Woodhouse, first printed in 1951. 
They are brightly written handbooks, with a good deal of 
practical advice and relatively little aesthetic discussion 
(particularly in the Chamber music volume) and might well 
be of use to amateur groups. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: A recent letter to your paper described the 
system used in B.C. Election, 1952, in multi-membered con- 
stituencies as a variant of proportional representation. 


This error has been made repeatedly. One B.C. paper 
even after a letter from The Proportional Representation 
Society, London, England, made a similar error and from 
this newspaper the statement was. copied by the London 
Times and The English Socred Journal. The alternative 
vote system allows for preferences as does P.R. but in their 
results these systems are totally different. In the elections 
referred to the ridings were split by giving a voter 2 or 3 
ballot papers, voting was by A.V. P.R. has been advocated 
and ably so for 100 years yet it is still dimly comprehended. 
Such statements as those of your correspondent confuse 


*THE PLAYING OF CHAMBER MUSIC: George Stratton and Alan 
Frank ; Saunders; pp. 79; $1.50 

OPERA FOR AMATEURS: Frederick Woodheuse; Saunders; pp. 9?; 
$1.50. 
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the student as did those of two other Eastern papers. Prof. 
Angus, U.B.C., has an article on the election in The Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Dec., 1952, 
and another in The Western Political Quarterly (Utah 
Univ.), Nov., 1952, which may be recommended to the 
student. 


The alternative vote in this election (1) gave power to 
the second largest party (popular vote), (2) by the second 
choices of its chief opponent, (3) grossly under-represented 
two other parties. To add to the confusion the distribution 
of seats was such as to give half the voters in urban ridings 
twelve seats and the other half thirty-six. Dr. R. H. Barrett, 
University of Melbourne, has just written a book on the 
results of six elections (under A.V.) for the Australian 
Lower House. He concludes: ‘The combination of A.V. 
and a bad distribution of seats can give a most unfair 
result.” The B.C. Socreds are doing nothing of any account 
about the distribution of seats. They are trumpeting a 
second victory because the dice are loaded in their favor 
they gained 5 seats by A.V. and at least another 5 by the 
preponderance of rural ridings. And the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce wishes to have A.V. in federal elections! 


During the proceedings of the committee (1951), on the 
Dominion Electoral Act, Mr. McDougall, M.P., stated that 
A.V. had been used in Vancouver whereas it was P.R. that 
was used. The Chief Electoral Officer—-who I believe has 
written against P.R.~-stated that at former Australian 
Senate elections they used a combination of P.R. and A.V. 
This was not so, it was a form of A.V. that was used. It is 
impossible to combine A.V. and P.R. 

Charles Burbridge, North Vancouver, B.C 


Turning New Leaves 


1 DON’T REMEMBER ever before experiencing the 
sense of discovery that this book* has brought me. I feel 
as though I had caught the Principia or Origin of 
Species right off the presses. Or Theory of the Leisure 
Class, which is a lot closer to the genre. It is more a 
sense of recognition, perhaps, than of discovery: this man 
is talking to me in language I can understand, saying 
things I’ve been wanting to hear. 


We are living in the age of complication. The past be 
longed to the great simplifiers: in physics, to Newton, to 
Mendeleev, to Rutherford, and Moseley, and Bohr, and 
all the rest who have brought us down to the ‘“simplicities”’ 
of the atom; and now we have Gamow wanting to describe 
all physical reality in terms of merely four constants, like 
those of Planck and Boltzmann. But the opposite tendency 
has started, what with Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle 
and the discovery of mesons, positive electrons, and the 
little old neutrino that isn’t there, or is it? Things get as 
simple as they can be, and: then as sophistication grows 
they get all fouled up again. The same sort of thing has 
happened in biology, with Linnaeus giving us a beautifully 
clear classification of living things into definite species and 
genera, and Darwin explaining how they got that way. But 
with the growing knowledge of systematics and genetics 
and cytology the beautiful clarity is disappearing, and 
species are no longer clear-cut, the evolutionary processes 
no longer elegant in their simplicity. Similarly in geography, 
I might add, where the old-time determinists saw all sorts 
of pretty cause-and-effect relations that today’s possibilists 
sav just aren’t so. 


*THE USES OF THE PAST: Herbert J. Muller; Oxford; pp. 394; 
$6.50 
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Historians too have had their great simplifiers. Among 
the greatest was Gibbon, whose “Decline and Fall” we 
never read but are never allowed to forget. He wrote, or 
thought he was writing, quite simply of “the triumph of 
religion and barbarism.” Marx was perhaps the greatest 
simplifier of them all, and certainly his followers are the 
most devoted simplicists of today. 

The present great historical simplifier, Toynbee, is no 
Marxist, and he is having a tremendous vogue. But I am 
vlad to say that the age of complication has set in in 
history as well, and in H. J. Muller we have a superb 
complicator. (He lays no claim to being a historian, by the 
way; he teaches English at Purdue, and he writes it beauti- 
fully. As for his history, it impresses me a great deal more 
than Toynbee’s ever did, for all his monumental erudition; 
but then, I’m no historian either.) 

I think that Muller’s supreme virtue is justness. He is a 
righter of balances. Did the Greeks preach the Golden 
Mean? We do right to admire them for it, but we should 
remember that they preached it because they themselves 
were so mercurial, so violent, so much in need of the judicious 
practice of moderation, which they never achieved. Again, 
we admire the lofty aspiration of the Gothic cathedrals. 
But Muller reminds us that the people of the Middle Ages, 
who built them, lived a turbulent, wilful existence, not with 
a serene faith but with an intense yearning. And look at 
what he has to say about modern Russia—the one subject 
on which it is today most difficult to be just, and most 
necessary: “We cannot afford to forget that the October 
Revolution was fought in the name of a lofty democratic 
ideal, and stirred a genuine idealism all over the world. 
The corruption of that ideal, the disenchantment of that 
idvalism, is an old story in history; but it remains high 
tragedy. It should sober conservatives as well as revolu- 
tionaries. .. .’’ Throughout his section on Russia, in which 
he leads us back to her Byzantine antecedents and shows 
us the development of revolutionary thought from the 
philosophers of the nineteenth century to Lenin, he con- 
stantly emphasizes that our effort here is at understanding; 
and we might begin this effort, he tells us, “by admitting 
the worst about the democracies, and recognizing the best 
that can be said for communism.” I find these words most 
refreshing in this day, and I think you will too. 

When you get the book—and I hope you will get it, and 
take enough time from your studies to get acquainted with 
it (because I’m confident that if you do you will be coming 
back to it again and again for sustenance)—you will be 
particularly taken with what Muller has to say on religion. 
Hie has a great deal to say, and it makes better sense than 
anything else | have ever read on the subject. I hope I’m 
not distorting his meaning by quoting the following sentence 
out of context, but just as it stands I find it highly reasur- 
inv: “The felt need of a personal God—not to mention a 
personal immortality—is a product of our tradition, not a 
requirement of human nature or the religious spirit itself.” 
You can be sure that a lot of people will disagree with this, 
but even they will respect the scholarly examination of 
man’s religions, and especially of Christianity, of which it 
is a part. 

How can I give you an idea of the riches that there are 
in this book? No, it is too rich for summary. But Muller’s 
purpose can be told. He is examining human societies of 
the past, not to say the last word on human history, for he 
is against that on principle, but simply to see and to 
understand. And he sees history as high tragedy, and applies 
to it the method of irony, “the piety of deliberate impiety, 
stressing the inevitable ambiguities, incongruities, and para- 
doxes of human history, which among other things suggest 
why, ‘in the final analysis,’ there can be no final analysis.” 
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Here are Muller’s last words: 


“Today, I suppose, the most apparent use of the ‘tragic’ 
view of history is the melancholy one of helping to prepare 
us for the worst. It gives us vast and eminent company in 
our misery; for if we feel that our society is damned and 
doomed, we can add that all the great societies were suffi- 
ciently damned and were certainly doomed. We might also 
remember what written history too seldom shows, that 
ordinary men have always had to suffer the history their 
leaders were making. Yet the tragic sense is the pro- 
foundest sense of our common humanity, and may therefore 
be a positive inspiration. If all the great societies have 
died, none is really dead. Their peoples have vanished, as 
all men must, but first they enriched the great tradition of 
high enduring values. Like Burckardt we might be 
heartened as well as sobered by the thought that we shall 
vanish into the same darkness, and live on in the same 
tradition. We might be freed from the vanity of grandiose 
hopes, as of petty concerns. We might learn that ‘ripeness 
is all,’ and that it is enough.” Roy 1. Wolfe. 


Books Reviewed 


JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS: J. C. Smuts; British Book 
Service (Cassell); pp. xvi & 568; $5.00. 

REPORT ON SOUTHERN AFRICA: Basil Davidson; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 285; $3.50. 

A study of South Africa is essential for an understand- 
ing of the central issue of the twentieth century—that of 
race-relations. In so far as South Africa fails to solve these 
problems they spill over to poison constructive work in the 
Commonwealth and in the free world. Hence the present 
flow of books on South Africa demand full attention. Of 
the two under review, one is by a visiting journalist of 
the New Statesman staff and the other by the son of the 
world-statesman, confessing “no journalist, no historian, 
no scientist, no politician and no military expert’? and 
writing much “in a mood of eulogy.” 


On the world-scene Smuts has been regarded as the 
originator of the Commonwealth ideal, of the Mandate 
system (in exactly how limited a fashion this actually was 
the younger Smuts does not indicate), of the current race- 
relations theory of British East and Central Africa, “part- 
nership,” and of much of the Charter of the United 
Nations. When we turn fo South Africa the son comments, 
after talking of his father’s work in mining regulations, 
education and defence force legislation, ‘“‘There is, in 
fact, very little in South Africa that did not spring from 
his fertile brain.” The journalist’s account then is é propos. 


Basil Davidson underlines that apartheid is no new 
thing. Smuts was in the Government that removed the 
Africans in 1936 from the common electoral roll in the 
Cape—a point omitted in the biography—and was respon- 
sible for the Asian Land Tenure Act of 1946. Segregation 
goes back to the Trek, to the Boer farmers who wanted 
the African to live at a distance but not so far that he 
could not provide his essential labor. The current develop- 
ment of apartheid has come at the moment of South 
Africa’s industrialization. Here, as Basil Davidson points 
out, is the comparison with the England of a century ago 
when Labor had to make itself heard from the slums of 
the new towns. Already some African industrial workers 
are earning £6. 5s. a week and their ambitions are rising 
in proportion; already some employers, the Oppenheimer 
group, are seeing that Labor’s needs have a bearing on the 
political future. However, they are hamstrung by the weight- 
ing of the country ridings against the towns: the isolated 
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and prejudiced Boer farmers produced the Malan Govern- 
ment with a minority of votes and that Government has 
strengthened itself by the addition of six M.P.s. from 
South West Africa—double the number Smuts was pre- 
pared to grant. Those Afrikaners who have gone to the 
towns and lost racial prejudice in joining such color-blind 
unions as the Garment Workers’, have at the same time 
lost voting potential. 

Such Unions and their leaders are now under fire from 
the Malan Government. Yet this anti-Unionism is nothing 
new. The biographer unfailingly recounts his father’s sup- 
pression of strikes, commenting on the 1922 Rand troubles 
that “Half-measures at this stage would not have suc- 
ceeded in bringing Trade Unionism to its senses.’”’ Smuts 
had there another opportunity of displaying “his brilliance 
as a military tactician” is the revealing comment. In fact 
he was as much out of touch with the problems of industry 
as were his fellow Boers: his repeated purchase of farms 
indicates his interest. Of towns Smuts knew Cape Town 
and Pretoria. It is this separation of the capitals from 
Johannesburg that explains much in South Africa’s history. 

The failures of Smuts’ political life, of being a prophet 
without honor in South Africa, arose from his immersion 
in world-causes beyond the Boer mind. When he shared 
their prejudices he deserved not their casting him out. All 
this and much more of the man comes clear in the son’s 
Life; therein lies its interest. It is unfortunate that the 
publishers have failed to correct the son’s woeful slips of 
history and current affairs—perhaps they have grown too 
accustomed to receiving Mr. Churchill’s Memoirs checked 
by an Oxford historian! Macaulay’s schoolboy would 
surely have known that Germany did not withdraw from 
the League of Nations before Japan and that Neville 
Chamberlain was not present at Stresa. It is the manifold 
mistakes of this order that leave one only with the hope 
that the author has been more accurate in the intimate 
details of his father’s life. George Bennett. 


THE FORGOTTEN LANGUAGE: Eric Fromm; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 263; $4.00. 

The Forgotten Language—An Introduction to the Under- 
standing of Dreams, Fairy Tales and Myths——succeeds 
Escape From Freedom and Man for Himself in Erich 
Fromm’s progressive popularization of psycho-analytic 
points of view. Here he is at home, for in his psychiatric 
practice he knows well the vast emotional morass below the 
pseudo-concepts of the dreams of his patients. And it is to 
put two and two together to find the cultural or racial coun- 
terpart of this dream relation in myth and fairy tale. 
Symbols, and their referents, are the subjects of the book. 
Symbols are of three kinds, the conventional, such as 
language, the accidental, such as the tea-dipped cake in 
Remembrance of Things Past and the universal, with which 
Fromm is here concerned. But “universal’”’ is loosely used, 
for while he begins by claiming that “the dreams of ancient 
and modern man are written in the same language as the 
myths whose authors lived in the dawn of history” (an as- 
sumption controversial since the investigation of Kardiner 
and his associates into the dreams of the Alorese) he later 
says: “There is no need to speak of a racial inheritance in 
order to explain the universal character of symbols.” If sides 
must be taken on the question of universal symbols and other 
matters, Fromm is with Freud rather than with Jung, and 
in a chapter comparing the two he makes Freud sound 
sensible (within the rationally incredible Freudian context), 
Jung rather grandiose and certainly dogmatic. But where 
they meet, in a recognition of subconscious facts projected 
into consciousness through dream and myth, Fromm is with 
both. 
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It would be gratuitous to pre-digest the dreams and myths 
described and interpreted in the book. The general technique 
is familiar, the “manifest dream” or story, the “latent” 
emotional material, and the “dream work” by which the two 
are connected. Fromm makes it all seem 1 ?ther probable, and 
at its lowest level there is the pleasure of looking into the 
lives of others through their dreams, a pleasure only slightly 
moderated by wry reflections on the state of one’s own dream- 
exposed soul. But the section on dreams is a rather older 
story than the later one on myths. Here Fromm has cut some 
new ground. The “Oedipus” myth is divested of incest and 
re-charged (with an acknowledgment to Bachofen) with the 
conflict between the father-dominated society depending on 
authority and strength, and the mother-centered society of 
equality and passive acceptance of nature. Fromm seems to 
approve of the latter and disapprove of the former, a curious 
inversion of contemporary fears of “mommism,” and a com- 
mitment to an evaluation perhaps not quite in line with his 
work as a scientist. 


But Fromm is always an evangelist as well. In “Little Red 
Cap” (his provoking mis-translation from his native German 
of Little Red Riding Hood) he once more offers the male- 
female conflict with the odds against the Wolf who is 
“ruthless and cunning,” who “devours the female,” who 
“attempted to play the role of a pregnant woman, having 
living beings in her belly” and who is outwitted by Little Red 
Cap who “put stones, a symbol of sterility, into his belly,” 
at which point “the wolf collapses and dies.” 


His evangelism is not precisely however a call to extermin- 
ate the male and with him the race, although he is fervent in 
his condemnation of slavery to the authoritarian father, or to 
external authority in any guise. Once more there is the 
passionate evocation of freedom for self-realization, the 
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“Freedom” modern man has “Escaped From” because of his 
unwillingness to grow up, his fear of independence, in short 
his infantile emotions. If Fromm seems to make the choice 
of freedom possible and voluntary it is because he sees the 
plight of emotionally arrested man as desperate. No doubt 
he is well aware of the depths of inertia, fears and resistance 
that can be exposed only through a slow reliving of the early 
agonies that put the infant and then the man into the chains 
he finally does not wish to escape from. But in the book 
Fromm is writing not for patients but for a constituency of 
intelligent persons who can learn from it a great deal about 
themselves and their world. Moreover they will probably 
enjoy it. 
Jessie Macpherson 


THE BUILD-UP: William Carlos Williams: Random 
House; pp. 335; $4.00. 

In The Writer Dr. Williams outlined the general struc- 
ture of his prose trilogy. Finally the third volume, The 
Build-Up has appeared, thus completing his second major 
work. Unlike Patterson, the prose trilogy is not a structural 
success. According to Williams’ plan the trilogy is concerned 
with the baby Flossie and her parents Joe and Gurlie 
Stecher—an immigrant German father and a Scandinavian 
mother. The first volume The White Mule (1937) sets the 
“pattern” of the baby and the dialectic of Gurlie’s matri- 
archal activity and her husband Joe’s passivity; the Ameri- 
can myth of the mechanical bride and social progress as 
seen through the years of first generation immigrants. The 
second novel /n the Money carries the story to Flossie’s 
third year when she learns to dress and when Joe has 
become a legitimate bread-winner and Gurlie has evaluated 
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the importance of the dollar in the social climb. The third 
novel investigates the actual process of the “build-up” and 
the ultimate fall owing to anti-German sentiment prior to 
the outbreak of the first world war. Gurlie’s adjustment to 
the feminine role of manipulating social progress through 
the bread winning of a male that retains his potency only 
aS an economic unit prepares for its own ruin. According to 
Williams, this last work, which is supposedly a Flaubertian 
social comedy shifts the focus from Flossie to the family as 
a unit investigating her life “as far as the first things she 
will later remember.” Actually it continues on to her mar- 
riage. 

Again, as in other Williams’ novels, the birth scene is the 
most convincing and a central key. The birth of the son who 
has been long desired is counterpointed against the birth of 
Flossie, who was not wanted, just as his death at the end 
of the novel is counterpointed against Flossie’s marriage 
and happiness. Gurlie has prepared for the fall of all, but 
Flossie whose very indistinguishable traits have saved her 
and coupled her with a poetic-minded young general practi- 
tioner. One of the weakest structural links in the novel is 
the failure to treat this motif of Flossie’s suburban salvation 
as part of the comedy. Rather Williams has chosen to have 
allowed Flossie to evolve as a symbol for the next generation 
of Americans—the indistinguished, average, mass-produced 
little girl who makes good by avoiding distinction. Is it not 
that the pattern ultimately fails to be Flaubertian in being 
based on a naive and sentimental regionalism both as regards 
the handling of language and structure? Williams’ Patterson, 
perhaps, suffers from some of the same weaknesses which 


keep it on the level of minor poetry in spite of its technical 
competence. D. F. Theall. 
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ANNAPURNA: Maurice Herzog; Translated by Nea Morin 
and Janet Adam Smith; Illustrated; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 288; 33.25. 

This is one of the rare books which give the reader a 
momentary vision of the grandeur of the human spirit. 
The story is told by Maurice Herzog, the leader of the 
nine-man French expedition to the Himalayas in 1950, 
and one of the two men who reached the peak of Annapurna, 
26,493 feet above sea level, the highest summit yet attained 
by man. Such a truly thrilling tale leaves earth-bound mortals 
to reflect on what they miss, for if they escape the hard- 
ships and perils of scaling great walls of ice on the “giant 
fortresses,’ so too do they know nothing of the exultation 
that fills the heart of the mountain-climber as he surveys 
his great glittering domain. Through clear and lovely prose 
Herzog lets us glimpse “the peculiar exhilaration that we 
drew from this barrenness, when man’s natural tendency 
is to turn towards everything in nature that is rich and 
generous.” 

Admittedly not every climber is imbued with the spirit 
of dedication so evident in the French members of the 
expedition. Two mountain-climbing Buddhist natives called 
Sherpas accompanied Herzog and Lachenal to their last 
camp, the site of which was a wind-lashed ledge which 
they cut out of the steep slope at an altitude of 24,600 
feet. Herzog invited the more skilful man to accompany 
them to the top on the following day, saying, “We must 
share the victory. Will you come?” Angtharkay declined. 
He had not climbed so far for personal aggrandizement nor, 
apparently, were the fruits of victory obvious to him. 

The author describes clearly the organization of the 
expedition, the time-consuming reconnaissance trips, the 
glorious final assault and the terrible descent, during which 
both men were badly frost-bitten. Unlike Kon-Ttki, another 
book of true adventure, he does make some attempt to deal 
with the human relations. But he really tells very little, and 
one wonders whether it was because in this group of men, 
united by their desire for the success of the expedition 
and knowing that co-operation or lack of it meant life or 
death, personalities were sublimated to the larger purpose. 

Herzog and Lachenal will bear the marks of the ordeal 
on their bodies for the rest of their lives. But the author 
will not allow us to pity him. They have triumphed and it is 
those who cannot share their vision who are to be pitied. 

Angus MacPhee 


THE PHYSIOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO: 
L. J. Chapman and D. F. Putnam; University of 
Toronto Press—-Saunders; pp. 284; $4.00. 

This well-written and authoritative book is heartily 
recommended to all those who are interested aesthetically, 
professionally and economically in the countryside of South- 


ern Ontario. 

The book, incorporating the results of many years of 
investigation, describes the landscape and certain major 
soil types of Southern Ontario and the processes that 
formed them. These features result principally from the 
action of glacial ice that covered this region within the last 
million years. The emergence of the landscape from beneath 
melting glacial ice, and the associated evolution of the 
glacial Jakes, which later shrank to form Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay, Lake St. Clair, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario, 
are neatly summarized in ten small maps. The reader can- 
not fail to be impressed by the preciseness and clarity of 
the descriptions of the fifty-odd physiographic regions recog- 
nized within the area. 

Four colored maps, on a scale of approximately four 
miles to the inch accompany the publication. These show 
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the location of land forms and certain soil types. Roads are 
clearly shown, so that such features as eskers, drumlins, 
kames and spillways can be easily located by automobile. 
If these terms are not in the reader’s vocabulary it is 
suggested that the book be purchased and its excellent 
glossary be consulted Walter M. Tovell. 


PLACIDIA’S DAUGHTER: Nora Wydenbruck; Longmans 

(Lehmann) ; pp. 271; $2.50. 

Honoria, the sister of Valentinian III, is a good subject 
for a novel. After an indiscretion at the age of sixteen, she 
was banished to Contantinople, where she lived cloistered for 
seventeen years in the amateur nunnery run by her formid- 
able cousin Pulcheria (who also, in her spare time, ran the 
Eastern Empire). In an effort to escape, she offered herself 
to Attila in marriage, suggesting that the Scourge of God 
only had to capture Constantinople to win her. When this 
was discovered, she was promptly shipped back to Italy, 
where her embarrassed family quietly married her to a 
farmer. 


Miss Wydenbruck tells the story with spirit, and the result 
is a good evening’s entertainment. But she somehow fails 
to make it a really good book. Perhaps it is the absence of 
humor. Perhaps it is a diffiiculty with dialogue. (‘I can 
hardly believe that my own sister should have stooped to 
a low intrigue with a servant!’ he stormed. ‘What a pity that 
blackguard was allowed to escape’!’’) But probably it is 
mainly that in her preoccupation with the doings of V.1.P.’s 
she fails to give a sense of a real human society in full being. 
She does, however, justify the book by a full-length and 
wholly convincing study of that remarkable and heroic wo- 
man, the Empress Galla Placidia. 

Simon Paynter. 


MASTERING YOUR DISABILITY: Harold A. Littledale; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 222; $3.00. 

This is one of those rare hand-books for the physically 

disabled, written especially for people with permanently 
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disfigured or paralyzed limbs. The book is highly readable 
with honest writing that is full of hope and contagious con- 
fidence. Even though it might attract relatively few readers, 
to them it would be an invaluable guide. 


It offers the orthopedically handicapped a complete, 
frank appraisal of the problems he must encounter when 
he leaves hospital to take a position in a physically-efficient 
society. The author, a paralytic, discusses the lonely plight 
of the convalescent as he attempts to understand his diffi- 
culty and learns to cope with a naturally overzealous 
family and well-meaning friends. 


In clear prose and line drawings the reader is told the 
cost and availability of various types of equipment and how 
to use it. Among many other things, he is informed what 
organizations can help him and how he, himself, can over- 
come some of the physical and psychological barriers to 
earning a living, travelling and preparing for marriage. 


There is nothing subtle or evasive in this book; it is all 
straight, authentic talk that is seldom seen outside the 
text-books. The author’s words will probably lessen the 
heart-break and shorten the struggle of anyone beginning a 
life of physical disability. For this is an optimistic book 
that makes the problems discernible and solutions possible. 

Martin Roher. 


THE LONG LOUD SILENCE: Wilson Tucker; Clarke, 
Irwin (Rinehart); pp. 217, $3.00. 

One morning in the near future, Russell Gary, U.S. Army 
corporal, wakes up after a binge to find himself one of a few 
thousand survivors in the eastern half of the United States. 
All the states east of the Mississippi have been devastated by 
an unnamed enemy with a judicious mixture of atomic, 
bacterial and poison bombs. The disorganized survivors, all 
bubonic plague carriers, face a desperate situation. The 
stench of the dead rises from those towns not completely 
destroyed; communications and services have been wiped 
out; and there is no escape to the untouched western states— 
American soldiers guard the far bank of the river, determined 
not to let their luckless fellow-citizens spread the contamina- 
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tion. The book relates Corporal Gary’s adventures over a 
period of ten years in the pitiless battle for existence that 
follows, a struggle in which his wit, nerve, and ruthlessness 
are his best weapons. 


There are three main requirements for success in science 
fiction: first, a weird but plausible hypothesis, creditable at 
least to the non-scientific reader; second and most important, 
a logical development of that hypothesis; third, plenty of 
action and excitement. It seems to me that The Long Loud 
Silence meets these tests well. And to this can be added a 
secondary virtue, competent writing. Sara E. Maley 


THE BRUCE BECKONS: W. Sherwood Fox; Drawings 
by Clare Bice and Vincent Elliott; University of Tor- 
onto Press; pp. 235; $4.00. 

This is a warm-hearted story of the Bruce Peninsula 
based on the author’s experiences and the recollections of 
old-timers. It deals sympathetically with the land and its 
people; shipwrecks and passenger pigeons; moonshine and 
rattlers; lumbering and parsons; orchids and explorations. 
Throughout it all there is apparent a love of this wild coun- 
try and of the rugged men who settled in it. 

John Oughton. 
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